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A SUMMER AND WINTER 



IN 



THE TWO SICILIES. 



jfirst C|aßk. 



SICILT. 

We spent but a few rainy days in Naples. As 
soon as the sky cleared, we went off to Sicily. 

At four punctually, the Amalfi was to leave 
Naples for Palenno. Accordingly, we were on 
board at half-past three. As the omnipotent 
Polizia, without whose leave we could not stir, 
did not choose to come and grant us that permis- 
sion before five, we had füll leisure to look at the 
shipping and the bay. The bay was still too 
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8 A SÜMMEB AND WINTEB 

repUed, ** but on a deax moming, climb up any of 
the nelghbouring mountains, and you will see 
Etna quite plainly." 

I had a faint Impression that Etna and Palermo 
were rather far apart, but the French gentleman 
knew Sicily too well, and spoke too confidently 
for me to doubt bis word. We were now called 
down to answer the questions of the Polizia, then 
packed in aboat and rowed to the Custom-House. 
The way was long, and the French gentleman, 
who was a tight, lively, little red-haired Marseil- 
laise, organized a conspiracy , and asked the master 
of the h6tel, who accompanied us, for what 
earthly purpose we were going to the Custom- 
House? 

A shrug and a smile were the only reply of 
OUT guide, 

" Ah I bah ! " pursued the French gentleman, 
"we all know the country, you can get us out 
of that." 

The master of the hotel looked and coughed 
more than he said: "I can try." 

He did try, and succeeded so well that he 
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landed alone at the Dogana, said a few words to 
a Gabelliere, then came back and told the boat- 
men to row üb back. 

"How much?" asked the French genüe- 
man« 

"Four carlini." 

For four carlkd, 16d., a govemment was 
betrayed and consciences were sold. And 
the worst of this shameM corruption is, that 
travellers cannot avoid submitting to it. For 
even though we had landed, even though our 
luggage had been searched from top to bot- 
tom, we should still have had to give the 
four carlini. It is impossible to outwit an 
Italian — ^and a Sicilian is said to be the 
quintessence of Italian subtlety — and when he 
is resolved on having money from ,you, the 
very best thmg you can do is to give him 
some; for some he certainly Mjill get — whe- 
ther you like it or not. 

Sufficient proof had we^of this trite truth when 
our Towers landed us at the end of the port. 
Another set of Grabellieri exacted tribute. In 
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vain had we passed through the nominal ordeal of 
the rightful Custom-House, in vain was their 
claim the grosses! imposition^ we had to pay. 
Nay, more; when we passed beneath Porta 
Feiice, which stood wide open for every one, the 
keeper darted out of his den, and took his tax. 
By the time we reached the Hotel de France, 
our expenses, our fare in the boat induded, 
reached a piastre and a half. The half-piastre 
was for bribery, the piastre for our beatmen. I 
thought their charges high; but the master of 
the hötel looked grave, and said emphatically, 
^* E la tariffa." We had our doubts conceming 
the said legal fare ; but remonstrance was useless, 
so we paid without further demur. 

There are only two hötels fit for foreigners— so 
say the Sicilians themselves — in Palermo: the 
Trinacria, which rises above a delightful walk by 
the sea, and the Hötel de France, on Piazza 
Marina. Both are excellent. The Hötel de 
France deserved the name for cleanliness which 
the two Sicilian ladies had given to their country. 
It was immaculate. 
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We had a room that commanded a fiiU view of 
Piazza Marina. It looked rather dreary, but I 
paid little attention to it — fetigue absorbed every 
other feeling. A wailing wind and the sound of 
some very sweet bells, that s^emed to have been 
cast in silver^ awoke me several times in the 
night. The servant had forgotten to close the 
shutters — through the window-panes I saw a sky, 
black^ save where a few stars shone ; strange- 
looking mountain-peaks, that rose above thin, 
fleecy clouds ; and below all, a wide space, with 
melancholy lights flickering here and there. 

But very different indeed was the moming. In 
the first pla«e, it was a heavenly spring morning 
— and a spring moming in Sicily is something to 
remember. I opened the window, and walked 
out on the balcony. There was not a cloud in 
the pale blue sky ; stiUness seemed to repose on 
the summits of the purple mountains that bounded 
the north ; the warmth and the brightness of a 
southem sun fiUed the wide piazza. A short 
Street to the right led to the port. Above a 
flight of Steps rose a little church — the sun 
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had baked Its yellow stone Into warm, burning 
orange; near it stood teil houses; cool, summer- 
like, looked the gloom of their projecting iron 
balconies. Groups of fishermen stood in the 
shade^ and between church and houses there was 
just a glimpse of a bit of cabn, shining water, and 
of boats, some lying idly, others sofitly gliding 
out with white sails spread. The lines of a 
violet-coloured mountain, broken by the delicate 
spars of an invisible boat — a battered wall, 
cpvered with verdure, hid it — ^bounded the pros- 
pect. 

I tumed round, and asked Michela, the house- 
maid, the name of that mountain ? She seemed 
amused at my ignorance. 

^* Monte Peregrino," she replied ; " the shrine 
of Santa Eosalia." 

I thought, at first, that the saint had given the 
name to the mountain, but, long before she lived, 
the Arab rulers of Sicily had given the name of 
Pilgrim Mount to the bold, abrupt mass of 
rock that seems to forbid and to guard the 
city of Palermo. HQwever, this was a piece 
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of historical lore which I did not derive from 
Mlchda. 

She was no unfair speclmen of the Sicilian. 
She was a little woman, of forty or so, with high 
cheek-bones, rather harsh features, but with a 
countenance across which thought passed as she 
spöke, and a pair of magnificent black eyes. 
Italian eyes and Sicilian eyes, though both dark 
and very fine, are not in the least alike. Italian 
eyes are soft and dreamy; they are subtle and 
silent. Look at them^ or rather look into them, 
as much and as long as you like, you leam 
nothing save what they wish to teil ; and in that 
silence there is, it must be confessed, both dignity 
and repose. 

Sicilian eyes are not much more communi- 
cative, but they defy the scrutiny which Italian 
eyes calmly baffle. Their lc»ok is quick, haughty, 
ardent, but so expressive, so fuU of light and 
meaning, that it really and literally speaks ; and 
dull indeed must be the mind that does not appre- 
hend in a moment the meaning that look means 
to convey. 
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The eyes of Michela, even more than her fea- 
tures— even more than her accented, half-Spanish 
Italian — showed me that I was with a new race. 
We went out for a walk, and everywhere I met 
the same dark, mobile, expressive eyes, lookmg at 
US from beneath the white-hooded cloak of the 
peasant girl, or calmly examining us in the person 
of the kdy, Yet there are two very distinct 
women in Palermo — ^the woman of the people, 
energetic, irascible-looking, and rather harsh-fesr 
tured ; the lady, small^ elegant, with a pale face, 
slight and delicate features, and a length of upper 
üp by no means Italian« Whether they belong 
or not to the same race, or whether the woman ot 
the people is the native Sicilian, and the lady a 
descendant of the Spanish rulers, is more than I 
know. 

It is not easy to say which is the best way of 
seeing a city, or how it is right to begin. We 
began by the streets of Palermo. 

Two wide, well-built streets, meeting at right 
angles, somewhere about the centre of the town, 
divide it into four distinct parts, known by their 
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respective names of Loggia, Albergaria, Kalsa^ 
and Capo, An open space^ called the Quattro 
Cantoni, the four comers, marks the spot where 
these four parts meet. But though Palermo is 
thus excellently divided for a methodical tra- 
veller, who likes to begin at the beginning and 
end at the end, it is not so regularly built that it 
does not afford equally excellent opportunities for 
the amateur traveller, who likes to digress into 
bye streets^ hunt out churches^ and catch glimpses 
of all sorts of out-of-the-way places. 

The main street of Palermo, the Toledo, pre- 
serves in its aspect, as well as in its name, evi- 
dent tokens of Spanish presence. Indeed, many 
influences are visible in Sicily. The Greek, the 
Carthaginian, the Homan, the Arab, the Norman, 
the Spaniard, have held her successively. Pa- 
lermo has forgotten her more ancient rulers, but she 
has kept vivid traces of her more modern masters. 

The Toledo is a straight street, it passes 
through the city from Porta Feüce to Porta 
Nuova, and, on a fine day, you can see the blue 
sky beneath the arch of one gate, and the blue 
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sea framed by the other. Yet its aspect is pic- 
tnresque and entertaining« This was a Saturday, 
a market-day, and it was very lively. Lanes and 
alleys delved down on every side, and every one 
was a picture. 

There was one — ^I remember it well — anarrow, 
tortuous place, with just a patch of blue sky 
above the uneven line of the roofs where the 
opposite houses — tall houses, with huge project- 
ing balconies of iron^ wood, or stone — seemed to 
meet. It was alive with human heads below, 
and with maccaroni and linen, both hung out 
to dry above. The little pavement there was 
taken up by dingy booths, where dealers sold 
green peas — ^in March — fish in abundance^ heaps 
of lemons and oranges, exquisite nosegays of 
violets and roses, with sprigs of the orange-flower, 
for which it was rather early yet ; but not much 
meat, and the brownest of bread. 

*^ It is only fit for us Sicilians," I was told. 
** There is a French baker in the Toledo for 
foreigners I " for the foreigner here, as elsewhere, 
is King Absolute. 
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The shops in the Toledo are a degree better ; 
yet they are small, and primitive in the extreme 
— such shops as we meet with in remote country 
towns^ or in ancient streets on the outskirts of 
London— dark, narrow, close, inconvenient, mere 
rooms — not modern shops, which are gas-lit man- 
sions^ vrith stylish gentlemen and ladies in 
flounced silk, but real, ancient, middle-age shops, 
where weavers weave stockings, and tailors make 
coats, and shoemakers make shoes^ and masons 
fashion beautiful marble tables, ay^ and where 
painters sit and paint pictures — ^places for work, 
in short, and not^ to adopt London phraseology, 
" dep6ts " for sale. 

They are very picturesque, especially when 
Shirts hang out to dry from a pole fixed in the 
little arched windows above. The said Windows 
belong, I believe, to low, smothered rooms, where 
the people sleep at night ; but they live in the 
shops in the day> eat in them as well as work in 
them; and when they find them inconveniently 
small, they get out into the street, and do their 
work or their business there. 
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Of course, there was the usual number of 
lottery-ticket offices. There was, too, but not in 
a shop— he needs none — an individual unknown 
in London, and fast passing away from Paris, but 
who still carries on a thriving business in the 
south of Italy, the public scrivener. In every 
convenient comer we found him, dingy, ink- 
stained, and busy. 

Spite the unpretending aspect of the shops, the 
houses of the Toledo are tall, strong, and well 
built. They have large picturesque balconies, 
where the ladies seem to spend a moderate por- 
tion of their time. The upper balconies — and 
some extend along the roofs of the houses — ^are 
mostly grated, and very closely grated, too, No 
wonder, they belong to nunneries. 

There are no gardens within Palermo, though, 
considering its size, there are plenty of convents. 

Accordingly, the recluses have private or 
under-ground passages, that lead from their 
cloisters to some fourth or fifth floor in the 
Toledo, where they can go and breathe the 
fresh evening air after the heat of the day. The 
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convents, that are too remote from the Toledo to 
enjoy this privilege, are all, however, I believe, 
provided with belvederes; and since this first 
promenade in the Toledo, I have seen a vride ter- 
race that belongs to Dominican nuns, near Porta 
Macqueda, and on which, I have been told, they 
now and then take a drive in a carriage. 

"Do they keep a carriage and horsesi" I 
asked, rather surprised. 

"They hire them/' replied my Informant. 

I unfortunately forgot to ask him who 
drove the carriage, and though he was a 
Palermitan, and ought to know, I have 
doubts conceming the correctness of his State- 
ment. 

Churches line the Toledo, and they are 
almost all magnificent. That wealth, which 
the northem architect lavished in sculptured 
stone, has here been expended in splendid 
marbles and costly alabasters. Some of the 
churches of Palermo are literally masses of 
mosaic, and the colmnns, the floors, the cha- 
pels, the altars, are of inlaid marblea often> 

c 2 
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indeed^ the altars and tabernacles are of pre- 
ciou3 stones; lapis lazuli, verde, Jasper, here 
grow common to the eye. Yet these magni- 
ficent chnrches, which belong chiefly to the 
last two or three centuries, are by no means 
the most interesting in Palermo. Here, as in 
Venice, that other city of splendid churches^ 
there are Christian edifices that speak of the 
East to the most careless beholder. 

The cathedral of Palermo is alone some- 
thing to remember. It Stands at the end of 
the Toledo, in a wide piazza, on the right 
hand side. An ignorant or hasty observer 
would call it a Gothic cathedral; yellow, in- 
stead of being grey, like our northem tem- 
ples; an archaeologist would call it a fine 
specimen of the Sicilian-Arab-Norman style, 
and none but a barbarian would look at it 
with indifference. It was erected towards the 
close of the twelfth Century, by an Arch- 
bishop of Palermo, a hundred years after the 
island had been delivered from the yoke of 
the Saracens by the Norman conquerors. 
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Arabic inscriptions have remained eograyed 
on its sculptured porticoes, and seemed to 
strengthen the conjecture that it was origi- 
nally a mosque, a conjecture founded, I sup- 
pose, on the elegance and beauty of Orna- 
ment, which have made an enthusiastic tra- 
veller place it next to the Alhambra and the 
famous mosque of Cordova. 

Let the Cathedral of Palermo be whatever 
it pleases, Sicilian, Norman, or Arabian Go- 
thic, it can bear any name whilst it Stands, 
as we saw it, on a sunlit piazza, with the 
Statue of Santa Rosalia in the centre. A 
noble building, though not faultless, rieh in 
beautiful and delicate sculpture, clothed in 
magic colour, and rising in dazzling gold out- 
lines on a magic sky of purest blue. 

Seven hundred years have passed over it 
and left it uninjured, but it has not escaped 
scathless £rom the hand of man. It has been 
repaired. It has had a classic dome and 
ßtatues put upon it, and, spite of this, it 
is still beautiful. It Stands, as I said, on 
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a piazza, but not entirely isolated. Streets, 
quiet and lonelj, shade it north and east, 
but to the south, its most beautiful aspect, it 
lies exposed to the fall heat of a buming 
sun. Has that sun, shining on it for seven 
ages, burned into it that warm yet mellow 
hue, infinitely softer than any tint of yellow or 
orange, infinitely more ardent and vivid than 
the wannest of Italian browns! That colour 
which is so beautiful because it is the result 
and the blending of many colours, from the 
palest yellow to the deepest and most shadowy 
brown, with every tint between, from vermillion 
to sepia. 

But, alas I for the interior I It has been 
whitewashed. In vain it has magnificent altars, 
fine sculptures, and some good paintings, it 
Chilis your very heart. But one chapel has 
preserved a character in keeping with the ex- 
terior. It is cold and silent, but coldness and 
silence suit the grave, and, guarded by railings, 
this chapel holds the marble and porphyry 
tombs of six royal sleepers. A Sicilian king, 
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an Emperor and two Empresses of Germany, and 
two prlnces of Spanish blood rest in tbose 
gloomy but splendid sepulchres^ and represent 
three of the dynasties by which Sicily has been 
ruled. 

With the Duomo, which the people know by 
the name of Matrice, ended our first excursion 
in the Toledo, We had seen piazzas here and 
there, and one or two most Moorish-looking 
bye-places, where ancient fountains trickled 
down in their stone basins ; bUnd alleys, where 
the poor dwelt, and where perpfetual shade kept 
the delicate maiden's hair, that clung to the 
stone walls, fresh and green; but glimpses, 
though charming, and impressions, though de- 
lightful, give little room for descrlption, which 
is an exact sort of thing, and we did our 
best not to see the same things twice, which 
is a blunder in such travellers as do not 
mean to become residents. 

The moming was still lovely when we 
came back to the hötel, it was a day for 
the mountains, and complaisant donkeys were 
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waiting. We decided on going to Santa 
Bosalia. We left the city by the port, 
through the Buburbs. The usual picturesque 
scenes of Italian life were everywhere on our 
way — amongst the rest, a band of prisonere, 
mountaineers in velveteen, with dark faces^ 
bold eyes, and a very bandit look — now and 
then I Baw stränge things, and questioned 
our little ciuciaro, but he did not know 
Italian, and I was not more learned in Sici- 
lian, so I dare not rely sufficiently on the 
information he gave me to repeat it here. 
He was about fourteen, sUm, sunburnt, with 
rather a gipsy face, but his cold, careless 
manner was proud enough for a prince. He 
gave himself no sort of trouble about us or 
his donkeys; he let them trot or lag at their 
pleasure; every now and then his band 
dived into a side pocket, and brought forth 
a small orange, which he out and eat in 
slices, just as we might eat an apple, but 
even this he did without the heartiness of 
boyish appetite, and just as he walked 
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by our aide, like a thing he was to 
do. 

Palermo is not a large city; it was eoon 
left behind us; the outsklrts are tbinly peo- 
pled; we saw a few country houses, a few 
orchardfl^ white with frult-trees in bloom^ and 
after these^ extending to the foot of Monte 
Peregrino^ and cUmbing up its stony sides, 
fields of the prickly pear^ the species of 
cactus botanically called opuntia^ which, with 
the aloee^ gives Sicily such a look^ half 
tropical, half eastern. ' 

Few objects in Nature have a greater in- 
fluence on the imagination than Vegetation. 
What images, even as mere names, the palm- 
tree of Judsea^ the cedar of Lebanon, the 
pine-forests of the north, the orange-groves 
of the south, call up I Doubly potent is the 
reality. These fields of cactuses, growing in 
a Sandy piain, washed by the sea, at the 
foot of a wild and barreu-looking mountain; 
spreading their gigantlc, uncouth limbs, clad 
in thorns and grey or livid green, with many 
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a Strange distortion, half painful, half ludic- 
rous; raising to the burüing sun of noon 
their glistening backs cased in impenetrable 
armour^ did not seem mere plants to me> 
but living, animate creatures, dwelling there 
because it was hot, and thej liked it. 

We had reached the foot of the mountain; 
before us rose, on arches, the fine road that 
leads to the shrine of Santa Kosalia, and 
higher still, to the Telegraph. A flock of 
goats, with a picturesque herdsman leaning on 
his stafF, was grazing on the green slope, and 
in the grass there sparkled flowers, red, blue, 
yellow, purple, with a vividness of colour, 
and in a variety of kinds I never saw equaled, 
Proserpina herseif, in the fields of Enna, never 
saw, on a spring moming, blossoms more fresh 
or beautiful than these. Yet, though a god- 
dess and the daughter of a goddess, she 
heaped her lap with perishable mortal flowers, 
beautiful enough it seems to charm even a 
divine heart. Everyone knows how ungal- 
lantly Pluto behaved. Poor Proserpina, what 
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a sad life she must bave had of it ii;i Tar- 
tarus, with an etemal present of gloom^ and 
woe, and tormented souls, and in tbe past^ 
earth, sunshine, and her nymphs, in the flowery 
fields of Enna. 

We stopped again a little way up the moun- 
tain, but who would not haye stopped this time 
to look at one of the most beautiful prospects 
which ever lay beneath mortal eye. 

Palermo is built in a Wide piain, bounded by 
Alpine mountains, and skirted by a long line 
of sea. Distinct and sparkling in the sun lay 
tbe city below us. It was some miles distant, 
but tbe air was so clear that we could have 
counted every one of its church towers. A 
bright blue sea, that mingled with the sky, 
spread away to the left; we saw, as on a map, 
every one of its dents on the shore, and we 
foUowed it far away on its way, beyond many 
a promontory, to those mountaras — heaven 
knows if they were not in Italy — which rose, 
white with snow, in the remoteness of the sky. 
The other mountains, those that enclose the 
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piain of Palermo, were soft with warm mists, 
green and luxuriant. Everywhere orchards in 
bloom, fields of cactuses, glistening in tbe sun, 
gardens of orange-trees, fields watered by tbe 
small canals tbat fertilise tbe soil of Palermo, 
descended from tbose mountains to tbe very 
gates of tbe city, and told tbe prodigal bounty 
of Nature and tbe careful industry of man. 
For tbe first time I seemed to understand, 
even as for tbe first time I saw, wbat a city 
is. 

It reads like a paradox^ but no one, or scarcely 
any one, ever does see a city. You may climb 
up to tbe ball of St. PauFs, and see tbe roofs of 
London — or you may go to Higbgate Hill, or 
any bill, and look at tbe smoke of London — ^but 
you do not see London. In one instance, it is 
too near ; in tbe otber^ it is too smoky ; and in 
both, it is too big. Tbe eye cannot embrace its 
vastness. 

Tbus, too, witb Paris. Tbe view from Notre- 
Dame is a fine one, and tbe broad borizon^ wbich 
lies at your feet wben you stand on Montmartre, 
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bounds a great and magnificent city ; but from 
either spot^ what do you see? Still roofs — a 
wildemess of roofs — ^nothing like a distinct shape, 
like a clear outline, for the eye to apprehend and 
memory to retain. When we were in Milan, we 
went up, of course, to the Duomo, and we saw 
(sight never to be forgotten I) the sun rising on 
the Alpine chain, miles away. Fire, gold, and 
azure passed athwart their snowy peaks with 
swift and invading power. It was a grand sight I 
but what had Milan to do with it 1 Nothing, of 
course ; and what it was like, or whether we 
really looked at it, I cannot now remember. 

The view from the campanile of Saint Mark's 
is more satisfactory. You see Alpine summits 
clad in snow; Islands on the sea; far green 
shores ; and around you, with her sunlit domes 
and her water-streets traced in lines of light 
and shade, Venice, "throned on her hundred 
isles." But you are too much in the city to see it. 
Korne from the Pincio is no better. The pros- 
pect eyery one pauses there to admire is that of 
the Campagna, imdulating away to the vast 
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horizon of a desert piain, where Samt Peter 
seems to dwell in solitary greatness. The wide, 
empty spaces, which Eome comprises, within her 
walls, take away the sense of her limits. She 
looks what she is — a mourner — one who was 
mighty onee, but whose strength and whose 
power the wildemess has invaded. 

Such a view as you get of Geneva or Lau- 
sanne from Lake Leman, of Genoa or Naples 
from the sea, is, though splendid, a fragmentary 
and incomplete view. The calm beauty of the 
lake, the well-built quays, which give a very 
deceitful impression of the dingy city behind 
them, are the objects of your admiration or at- 
tention in Geneva. The wildness of the moun- 
tains, a picturesque position, are all you remem- 
ber of the distant view of Lausanne. In Naples, 
you think more of the magnificence of a bay, 
which seems made to receiVe the fleets of nations, 
of the heavy smoke which hangs over the purple 
brow of Vesuvius, than of that white line of 
houses which skirts the shore, and is Naples. 
Even so with Genoa. Crowned with triple hills, 
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adomed with orange gardens^ she ralses to the sea 
a firont of marble palaces, and calls herseif, in her 
pride, Superba, the Magnificent. The effect is 
magic, but it is a magic which a nearer yiew, and 
above all, which landing dispels. The dirt of the 
port, the narrowness of the streets, the perplexed 
impression they leave on the mind, have a 
character, no doubt, but it is not that of distinct- 
ness. 

But if you look at Palenno firom Monte Pere- 
grino, no such disappointment awaits you. Ad- 
mire, censure, the city lies there. You can 
measure her strength with the eye, reckon up her 
resources with a look. 

The shipping which the sea brings to her port, 
an indifferent one, it is true — ^her walls with their 
fifteen gates, her numerous churches, convents, 
and palaces, the yillas and delightful gardens that 
Surround her, the cultivated piain that Stretches 
away to the base of the mountains — all lie clear 
as in any of the mythological cities which Poussin 
and Claude painted, and which Turner half- 
revived. The smallness of Palermo — it has only 
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a five miles circuit — may help to tliis result, but 
rather points another moral than detracts from 
the pleasure afforded hj its distinctness. 

Why should capitals, centres of thought, intel- 
lect, and activity, necessarily be huge Babylons ? 
They may be — ^indeed they are so in our own 
times — ^but size is surely not a condition of their 
greatness. It is not indispensable that they 
should Cover Square miles, nor reckon their num- 
bers by millions. The greatest of ancient cities 
were by no means large ; and Palermo, with its 
two hundred thousand souls, with its stately 
streets and churches of marble, with its theatres 
and public edifices, with its gardens and piazza^i, 
holds withln itself all that the physical, religious, 
moral, and intellectual life of a capital requires. 
If, spite of this, it is but a lethargic city, without 
commerce, without enterprise, without life, politi- 
cal or intellectual, it may thank that curse of 
every enslaved country, foreign rule — that bane 
of every noble and independent ambition, des- 
potism. 

There is, indeed, something very woful in 
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the Position of Sicily. Cast there^ in the 
Mediterranean Seas^ it seems destined to be 
ever the prey of all their shores. Greece, Car- 
thage^ and Bome^ in the ancient world^ in the 
modern^ the Arab, Spanish, and Norman con- 
querors, seem conjured against its liberties. And 
I have known liberal Neapolitaner who behold 
this result with satisfaction^ in whose dreams of 
^ political &eedom the independence of Sicilj ia 
not comprised, nay, who rejoicß openly in the 
bitter subjeetion of this beautiful and unhappy 
country to their own land and race. Yet they 
hate Austria with a mortal hate, resentfully 
they teil you of the pressure of her iron band, 

" My father," said a Neapolitan gentleman to 
me, "Grosses over to the other side of the 
Street when he meets an Austrian." 

I thought this at the time about as good a 
specimen of national detestation as one could 
get; but, to my surprise, the same gentleman 
said to me in another conversation : — 
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"The Sicilians are a most perfidious peoplel 
They may seem quite friendly, but they always 
hate a Neapolitan In their Iieart." 

Ay, just as the Neapolitan hates the Ger- 
man, who hates the Eussian, who hates the 
Tnrk^ who hates the Christian, and so on^ ad 
infinitum^ all the world over, and all the world 
over, too, there is the same naive wonder in 
the mind of the oppressor at the preposterous 
hatred of the oppressed. 

Of the feelings of the Sicilians towards the 
Neapolitans I have no personal knowledge. Tou- 
rists are, or ought to be, externa! observers. 
We came to Sicily "to look at it," to borrow 
the quaint phraseology of a Scotch gentleman 
whom we met on the Amalfi, and no more. 

We continued our ascent under a buming 
sun, wilder became the mountain^ until it grew 
to be no more than a rock, sterile and stony^ 
with little chapels scattered like resting-places 
on the way. At length we reached the church 
of Santa Rosalia. 
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It is built in the rock, and it looks damp 
and deserted. An old woman came out of 
one of the few dwellings that have gathered 
near the shrine, and asked for ahns. She 
looked miserable enough. A grave-looking sa- 
cristan opened to us, and let us in. We 
crossed rooms with mouldy pictures and books, 
and entered a covered vestibule that precedes 
the church. It is supported by columns of 
an alabaster found in the mountains, but none 
the less stained and discoloured by damp. After 
this vestibide, comes a flagged open space of 
rüde, primitive rock, with Springs trickling 
down its sides, and the sky looking in through 
an opening above. Green shrubs edged it with 
verdure, and shed on the damp flags below 
lovely blue blossoms. A dark grotto, where a 
lamp bumed feebly, yawned beyond this. It 
looked mysterious and picturesque, we entered 
it; it was the church. Everyone knows the 
little that is known of Santa Bosalia. She was 
ypung, of illustrious birth, but she fled from 
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home and kindred, from the world and its ties, 
to lead^ in this bleak and lonely spot, a life of 
penitence and prayer. She is supposed to have 
been about sixteen when she died; her bonos 
were found in the grotto upwards' of two 
centuries ago; they were conveyed to the 
cathedral of Palermo, but a church was 
built on the spot ehe had inhabited, and an altar 
was raised beneath the hole in the rock where 
her remains had been found. The äoor has 
been äagged, but the wall of rock is as damp 
and rüde as when the young hermitess lived 
there. The priests, who say mass here, suffer 
grievously in health, said our guide. An iron 
railing surrounds the altar; near it, on the left, 
is a fine marble statue of the saint dying. The 
Florentine sculptor^ to whom the task of repre- 
senting her was given^ certainly chose as his 
model some Palermitan lady. The soft, girlish 
face of the saint belongs, beyond doubt, to the 
aristocratic Sicilian beauty. Somewhere behind 
the altar, in the gloom of the rock, there flowed 
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water from a mountain spring. It feil in a stone 
basin fumished with an iron cup. Our little 
ciuciaro was bot and tbirsty. He bad walked somc 
miles up a steep mountain in tbe buming sun; 
bis sallow face and bare arms glistened witb 
Perspiration. He went to tbe stone basin, 
dipped in bis arm in seareb of tbe iron cnp, 
brougbt it out, and took a long drink witb 
sometbing like relisb. I was sbocked to see 
steam rising from bis arm, as we may see it witb 
some overwrougbt beast of bürden, and wben 
we left tbe cbureb, I reprimanded bim for bis 
imprudence. He only smiled, and said, a little 
superciliously : — 

" Perbaps it would burt yow," (tbey all bave a 
profound contempt for tbe comfortable, prudent, 
effeminate foreigner) ; " we are used to it." 
" Yes/' Said tbe sacristan, " ihey are used to it." 
I bad Seen too mucb of tbe extraordinary 
tbings in tbe way of privation, suflfering, and 
endurance, to wbicb Italians are used, to doubt 
or combat tbe assertion. 
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There was no more to see — ^I looked out for 
Mount Etna most unavailingly — ^for we did not 
feel tempted to climb iip to the telegraph which 
rises above the churcli, so we descended. The 
vIews were finer, I think, than when we went 
up ; but they were seen a second time, and the 
first vivid Impression was lost. 

I again attempted to extract information from 
our Httle Ciuciaro — to get at the names of 
buildings and places— but vainly. He preserved 
to the end his apathy, which did not seem 
stupidity, or anything like it. When we parted 
from him at the door of the hötel, we gave him, 
besides the price we had agreed on with his 
master^ a silver coin for himself. He did not 
thank us, but looked calmly at the money in 
his band. 

'^There, boy, go with your money," impa- 
tiently said the master of the hotel, gently 
pushing him out; "and remember that no 
foreigner ever gave you, or ever will give you, 
so much again." 
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From this, we perceived that we had been 
guilty of extravagant generosity. He had 
walked something like ten or twelve miles, if 
not more, on a sun-bumt moiintain, on a broil- 
ing day, and we had given him eightpence. 
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PUBLIC WALKS. 

The next day was Festa, and we saw Palermo 
in holiday attire and in holiday places. The 
day was fine, and the Toledo was fiill of groups. 
We foUowed a stream that went from the Quattro 
Cantoni to Porta Macqueda^ and beyond it to one 
of the promenades of the town — the English 
Garden^ it is called^ though what there is 
English about it would perplex any one to dis- 
cover. 

Most un-English is the road that leads to it — 
a well-built street^ with churches^ fine houses. 
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shabby shops^ almost all open, and carrjlng on 
a thriviog business, though It was Sunday ; very 
pretty Palermitan ladies, or rather girls, for I did 
not see a handsome woman above twenty-five, in 
French bonnets and cloaks, or, when they be- 
longed to the middle class, with the becoming 
black lace veil, which here, as in Naples^ has 
been left by the Spaniards ; fine men, all Smok- 
ing; little open carriages^ elegant enough when 
they were public vehicles, and shabby enough 
when they were private; stately palaces, with 
wide courtyards and open gates, outside of which, 
in the street, lazy-looklng girls were sitting, and 
getting their black hair combed out by some kind 
neighbour; all this, with a moderate sprinkling 
of priests in black, was as unlike Oxford Street 
on a Sunday morning as the Giardin Inglese was 
unlike Kensington Grardens. 

Providence is boimtiful to every land. She 
has given to England the growth of stately trees, 
the verdure of majestic lawns, the calm beauty 
of culture and taste. To Sicily she has given 
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the luxuriance of äowers^ and with them a 
boundless treasure of lovely things. Place the 
Giardin Inglese in England^ and it is not worth 
mention; bat leave this English-named though 
most Sicilian of gardens where it is, and it. is en- 
chanting. The road to it^ Porta Macqueda being 
left behind, passes through orchards sunk down 
below it on either side, and lying, therefore, ftJly 
exposed to the view. I never saw anything more 
beautiful, nor yet half so beautiful. 

Holiday rest had fallen on these silent gardens, 
and only now and then we saw a comfortably- 
attired peasant^ waUdng in an alley of orange- 
trees^ or children lying in the grass, and gather- 
ing the loveliest of wild-flowers. The orange, 
the lemon, the cactus, grew there, with the white- 
blossomed fruit-trees of the north. Cedars, and 
pines, and roses red, luxuriant and plentiful as in 
June, twining round the trunks of trees, scarcely 
made these enchanting spots more lovely. The 
Giardin Inglese itself was not more beautiful, 
though laid out merely as a flower-garden. It is 
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but a few years old, and there are no tall trees^ 
but the flowers are enough to make one wish one- 
self a botanist. Their look — half-tropical, half- 
Eastem, the splendour of their colouring, the 
luxuriance and height to which they grew, amazed 
me. 

We sat down under the shelter of a yellow- 
äowered shrub, for the siin was hot ; and looking 
at it more closely, I remembered a tiny, delicate 
äower I had nursed in pots in England. This 
was it, now growing tall as a tree, and waving its 
long bows with mingled grace and pride in the 
soft spring breeze. 

As for the roses, they were so plentiful that 
boys and girls plucked them, unchecked by the 
keepers, and, with a wantonness that pained me, 
threw them in the paths almost as soon as 
gathered. 

We were not long in going over the whole of the 
Giardin Inglese, for though it has winding alleys^ 
and ups and downs, and artificial caves and 
rocks (this taste, which is passing away elsewhere, 
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ifl apparently new her), it is by no means large. 
Yet its smallness is scarcely feit. No high walls 
guard it ; it seems to lie like an island of flowers 
in the surrounding country, and the beautiful 
sparkling sea to the left, the wild, abrupt lines of 
Monte Peregrino and other farther moiintains 
that Surround it, give to the eye that sense of 
distance and space, without which there is no 
beauty. 

The other public walks of Palermo are a raised 
terrace by the beach, a beautiful drive below it, 
adomed with statues of the Bourbon Kings, 
which were thrown down in 1848, both command- 
ing delightful views of sea, shore, and moun- 
tain, and beyond these a large ericlosed garden, 
and a botanical garden adjoining it. 

Villa Giulia, or the Public Garden, as it is called, 
is a pretty place, but its flowers have not the 
luxuriance, nor yet the liberty of the roses and 
the blooming shrubs of the English garden. 
Straight walks, with clipped trees, parterres, 
fountains, aviaries, with now and then a blue or 
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purple glimpse of mountain and sky, describe it 
pretty well. But it has two features that diö- 
grace it. A lone little foiintain^ where the water 
falls over green niches^ in which fresh nosegays 
are placed every day — and the effect of those 
flowers^ Seen through a sheet of crystal, is 
charming, they look like enchanted princesses 
— is disfigured by hideous images^ which Sur- 
round it, in features and attitudes distorted by 
physical pain. The sight is abominable. It is the 
worship of ugliness, and consequently of immo- 
rality. Degradation can sink no deeper. 

J£ we must have statues to grace and guard 
onr gardens, let them be such as can give 
pleasure to the eye or food to the mind. 
We need not, as our own ancestors have 
done, necessarily borrow the images of a 
decayed faith. Have we not saints and heroes, 
the honour of our race? Have we not 
sovereigns, good or evil, to mark eras in our 
hiötory! Have we not men, illustrious by 
their genius and their triumphs, such men as 
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those whom the good taste and the honour- 
able pride of the ßomans have placed on the 
Pincio? In that beautifiil garden of the 
neblest of cities, the walks and arbours are 
adomed with marble images and busts of the 
great and intellectual Itallans. Their fine^ 
reflective heads command attention, and leave 
to the mind a memorial and a lesson. 

This is the modern feeling. 

The generations that preceded us, and who 
have left us their gardens^ feit differently ; 
but though it inay not have been consistent 
for Christian nations to adom, as they have 
adomed, their palaces, their walks, and their 
gardens, with the images of a heathen and 
fallen faith, it was not at least debasing. 

There was grace in the nymph and her 
um ; virgin liberty, the fleetness of the chase, 
the freedom of mountains and of woods, were 
embodied in the huntress, Diana. Apollo 
spoke of beauty and of song; there was ma- 
jesty in the calm front and mystic trident 
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of Neptune; a meaning in the diadem of 
towers which boiind the solemn brows of Cy- 
bele; we may not, indeed we cannot, have 
feit all that the old worshlp held of tender 
and grave^ our minds may have been tainted 
with what it contained of light and free; but 
if it could not give us the solemnity of re- 
ligion since our faith has gone to another 
altar, if it could not help lowering our moral 
sense since it acknowledged a Standard of 
purity which cannot even be mentioned with 
our own, it gave us, at lea^t, great and 
wonderful beauty, an ideal of physical lovell- 
ness which has not been surpassed. But 
what can such images as these give us save 
degradationf Unless my memory is at fault, 
many of the grotesque figures in the Ducal 
gardens of Boboli are open to the same cen- 
sure. 

The other object, which it is impossible to 
overlook in the Public Garden of Palermo — in- 
deed, which has been set there for general in- 
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struction — is what maj be called an Imitation 
cemetery. No inconsiderable portion of ground 
has been planted with cypresses and funereal 
trees, and adomed with tombstones, mostly of 
paltry plaster, but supposed to look like marble, 
and supposed to convey a solemn or pathetic 
feeling to the beholder. The place conveys, in- 
deed, a very gad lesson, but not that which was 
intended. Is it not pitiable to remember that 
there should have beeji a school of sentiment like 
this — that the poetry, the literature, the very 
pleasures of an epoch, should have been sullied 
with falsehood so bare-faeed ? 

Imaginary graves are simply ridiculous, for 
Imagination never can sueeeed in putting anything 
undemeath them. We know, all the time^ that 
there are no ashes in that um — that no human 
heart like ours, onee passionate and ardent, now 
cold and silent, lies mouldering beneath that grass- 
grown earth. We know it, and knowing it, we 
cannot be moved — we can even leam no lesson. 
Very different indeed is the impression we re- 
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ceive from real graves. It may be bitter^ it may 
come toiis when we want to forget death and the 
brevity of life, It may be aseociated with feel- 
ings we do not share, with habits we do not 
sanction, but death is present, and we are submis- 
sive. 

The Swiss, who gave to the last Century and to 
the beglnnlng of this more sentimentality than 
was good for either, have a custom which is by 
no means pleasing. They often bury the dead in 
their gardens. Madame de Stael and all her 
family are buried at Coppet. M. de Sellon, a 
Philanthropie gentleman of Geneva, likewise de- 
sired to be bmied in bis garden by the lake. 
We visited that garden a few years ago. The 
house was closed up, the family would not live in 
it, they feit the presence of the grave in its 
melancholy bower; they would not let it, lest 
desecration should come near a spot sacred to 
them — an aspect of gloom, of silence, of solitude, 
had fallen on one of the most beautiful and 
cheerful dwellings of that beautiful place. And 
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why ? Because it held the grave of a good, 
reUglous, and haxmless man. 

The intrusion of the dead on the liTing ia 
neither in good feeling nor in good taste. More- 
over^ one generation may tolerate it^ bat the 
next^ like Lenore in the German ballad^ will say, 
« Let the dead be I " Will all the fame of the 
Neckers and the Staels sanctify for ever the 
garden of Coppet ? Will no impatient descend* 
ant long to put forth his illustrious but intrusive 
ancestors? Why should the dead be found in 
the paths of life ? The church, the Campo Santo 
of the south, the churehyard of the north, are 
th^ir place. How movingly, how piercingly they 
speak to us thence, we have all feit — ^we all 
know. 

When we were in Rome, we went to yisit 
the Franciscan convent of San Pietro in Mon- 
torio. Prom the terrace in front of the convent 
there was a fine view of Rome, with the glassy 
Tiber^ the wide campagna, the ruins, and the 
circling hills, many still white with snows that 
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never reached the plain, and yet it was not to 
look at that splendid proepect that we had come. 
We wanted to see the grave of the fiunous O'Neill, 
who is buried in the church^-famous once, at 
least. Who cares now for the fallen of a fallen 
cause ? He died in Rome two hundred and fifty 
years ago^ old^ blind^ forgotten. He had out- 
lived his fortunes^ his greatness^ and his fame. 
Dying) he asked to be laid here ; and as a last 
distinction to the descendant of kings and to the 
Champion of the Catholic Chorch in Ireland, 
the request was granted. 

When we entered the church, I looked eagerlj 
at all the monuments, and I forgot that monu- 
ments are not for exiles. At length, I found two 
piain slabs in the floor-— on one was the red hand 
of the O'Neills ; on the other, a cross in a shield^ 
and the name of O'Donnell. What the tombs 
wanted in splendour^ two Latin epitaphs made 
np in length. By whom had they been indited 1 
By some persecuted Irish priest, by some fellow- 
exile and sorrowful survivor? If O'Neill could 
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not Ue in Irish earth, some Irish dust was, at 
least, laid by hls. He and bis companions were 
buried, not in a yault, since they had right to 
none of those existing, but aide by aide, and 
witbin two feet, at the utmost, of the payement 
on wbicb I knelt to read tbe inscription. 

A mild Franciscan monk, who knew nothing 
of tbese grayes, saye that trayellers now and then 
asked to look at them, stood by me, telling me, in 
bis low, subdued yoice, how mucb San Pietro 
had suffered during the last war. It was a 
strong Position, attacked by the French, and 
defended by the Italians. The horses of Gari- 
baldi trod oyer O'Neill's last bed, and the cannon 
of the French soldiers shattered the last roof of 
the old warrior, and moyed not the duU ear of 
the dead. 

I had read about O'Neill, as everyone has 
read. I knew that^ though a patriot, he was 
a man rather great than good, leamed in the 
craft taught at the Court of Elizabeth, a 
subtle schemer, a remorseless politician, a man 
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who attempted to found a dynasty, and to 
ädd another nation to the nations of Europe, 
but it was cold historical knowledge; some- 
thing remote and yague, which the conscious- 
ness of a few bones and a little human dust 
below the marble floor made ahnost painfiillj 
present and too keenly vivid. 

There are few persona within whose expe- 
rience something of the kind does not occur. 
I haye had churchyards described to me, 
which I have never seen, and which I know 
quite well. The impression conveyed to the 
Speakers was so streng, that, without effort, 
in a few graphic words, they gave it clear 
and distinct as a picture. The green mounds, 
the low uneven graves, the red sunlight pas- 
sing away, the ivied church and evening sky, 
came before me with every word, 

But these streng impressions are real, not 
factitious; truth alone can produce them; 
imposition, falsehood^ pretence^ are as unavail- 
ing as they are insolent and presuming. The 
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false tombs and fake cemeterj of the Public 
Garden of Palenno can only move a very 
painful sort of derlsion in the. mind of the 
beholder. 

The Botanical Garden^ which an iron railing 
separates from the Public Garden, is a pretty^ 
well-kept place^ füll of fine plants; but very 
like most botanical gardens. One fact, how- 
ever, reminded us very forcibly that we were 
in Sicily. We saw palm-trees growing in 
the open alr, in Eastem vigour and beauty, 
and a low, sickly little holly plant in a 
pot. 
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NOBMAN AND MOOBI8H BELICS. 

We had Seen the largest and richest churches 
of Palermo, we now went exploring the smaller, 
but not least interesting^ temples of the citj. 
Two are pre-eminently beautifol in that mixed 
Btyle which is the characteristic of Palermo. 
The Martorana, which belongs to a conyent 
of Benedictine nuns, and the Cappella Pala- 
tina, in the Boyal Palace. 

The Martorana was silent and quiet when 
we entered it; a sort of half gloom lingered 
under the arches sustained hj columns of 
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oriental granite; a nun was praying behind 
the wide grating above; quaint and stiff 
figures looked out at us firom the ancient 
mosaic pictures that adomed two of the side 
altars. The nave was bullt in the mixed 
styles of the Arab and the Norman, both so 
light and so elegant. The walls and the high 
altar were magnificent with mosaic; lapis 
lazuli, verde antique, porphyry, pictures em- 
browned by time and gilding, old and rieh, 
gave a sense of gorgeousness without bright- 
ness. 

Still finer is the Cappella Falatina in the 
Royal Palace, which Stands by Porta Nuova. 
A wide sun-bumt place fronts this buildmg, 
which was begrm by the Saracens, continued by 
the Normans, and rebuilt by the modems. It 
has preserved no extemal traces of its origin, 
and has long ceased to be the abode of Si- 
cilian Kings. It is guarded by soldiers and 
cannon, but open to every one. We ascended 
a large staircase of red Sicilian marble, and 
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after a few inquiries^ found our waj to the 
cliapel. It was buüt by King Roger the 
Second in the earlier part of the thirteenth 
Century, and it is a splendid monument of 
the magnificence of the Norman sovereigns. 
This chapel is small; here a royal familj 
might worship; it was never meant for a 
crowd to fill up its narrow naye, and invade 
its stately quietness. Mass was being said as 
we entered; we waited until it was over, and 
the few kneeling women were gone, to look 
more at leisure. 

But what can the mind carry away from 
one visit to such spots. The very pattems 
of the mosaic would take days to know them 
rightly ; for, be it said, en passanty there is this 
distinction between mediaeval and more modern 
mosaics, that the former vary infinitely, and 
avoid repetition, satisfied if the whole be har- 
monious; and that the latter seek harmony in 
the endless repetition of one or two ideas. 

But if stray tourists and casual travellers are, 
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perforce, reduced to brief and fugitiye visits^ thej 
become all the more alive to general impressions ; 
and the Cappella Palatina impresses itself on the 
mind in a waj not to be forgotten. Small, ele- 
gant, its light arches supported hj fine marble 
columns, its walls of richlj-coloured mosaic and 
pav^nent of yariegated marbles absorbing the 
Ught they receive from windows, high, narrow, 
and deep, it is a mass of gorgeousness half-yeiled 
in gloom. Here, indeed, colour reigns supreme. 
How hateful to our ancestors seem to have been 
the cold white and the dull grej we have adopted 
in our churches. In the lands of marble, they 
had splendid mosaic ; in colder climes, that can 
yield but stone to the builder, they painted that 
Btone, and made it bright with aznre, yermillion, 
and gold. The mosaic cemented in the walls has 
resisted modern improvements, and held its place 
good ; but it has nOt been imitated» or the imita- 
tion baa been so cold that it bears sufficient 
witness to the altered taste. Colour was more 
easily conquered. The vivid hues have been 
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waahed over and effiiced before their natural 
decaj. The celestial Uue, spangled with stara of 
goldy the rieh purple, and deep green of the 
ftesoo, haye been hidden under a cold and glaring 
white. Colour has vanished, and great has been 
the triumph. 

There are Arabic inscriptions on the colomns 
of the Martorana» and the roof of the Cappella 
Palatina is said to be inlaid with them ; but what 
these inscriptions prove — the existence of these 
buildings under the Saracens, or the use of the 
oonquered language bj the conqueror, when 
victory was still recent, I do not know. The 
leamed interpreter of the inscriptions in the Mar- 
torana has declared them to be Christian, and to 
refer to the church and its founder. 

The rojal palace is close bj Porta Nuova, and 
beyond that gate, though not .fiu: out of Palermo, 
Stands the palace of the Zisa, a real Saracen 
edifice, which has altered but little since it was 
ereeted, and which we now went to see. 

The Zisa hides herseif Hke a Moorish lady, as 
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she Is ; winding lanes, edged with high walls, and 
spanned by arches of yellow stone^ at length led 
US to her. We saw a closed church-door — a 
solitary, unpaved plaxje, green with weeds, garden 
walls, and a square-looking, red-stone building 
rising high. This was the Zisa. The front of 
this Saracenic mansion had an arched and grated 
door, on which linen was drying, and through the 
bars of which we could see a Moorish little hall 
within. Dust and dirt defiled it, yet it had a 
gracefid and airy look. The ringing of a beD 
soon brought the custode, a silent, middle-aged 
woman, who let us in. 

This little hall is all that is left within of the 
Eastem character of the Zisa, but it is charming. 
Steps lead up to a pleasant portico ; beyond, an 
arch, supported by two white marble columns, 
opened the hall; the walls and the floor were 
inlaid with marble; the former bore traces of 

frescoes painted there in latter times, but now 

broken like decaying plaster, efiaced^allbut gone. 

In the wall facing the entrance, there was a 
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fountain. A streamlet of water should have 
flowed thence into a narrow Channel in the floor, 
but the fountain head was sealed and drj ; onlj 
the bottom of the stone condoit had preserved 
enough moisture to feed the maiden's hair that 
grew on the eides. The roof of this graceful 
little place is sculptured in the shape of a hollow 
pine-apple^ and it is still pierced with the small 
trellised lattices that allowed the Eastem and 
Spanish beauties, who successively inhabited the 
Zisa, to look down at what passed below, and 
enjoj the grateful freshness of the fountain or the 
air from the piazza. 

Nothing eise of the Eastem owners is left in 
the Zisa; but it is high, and firom its terraced 
roof there is a view that is famous. Preceded by 
our silent guide, we went up a neglected stair- 
case, and caught glimpses of dreary yacant rooms, 
only fit for ghosts who are light and airy, and 
require more space than comfort or furniture, yet 
inhabited^ we were told, by some dilapidated 
nobleman of the land. 
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We reached» at last^ the highest platform, paet 
even the deserted pigeon-house, which has long 
lost Its tenants. It was noon, clear, bot and 
brilliant. Before us, beyond the roofe and 
spires of the city, lay the sea, i^arkling and 
bnght ; everywhere eise mountains enclosed the 
plain of Palermo, and below iis, waving, as it 
seemed, to the very base of the Zisa, spread 
green gardens of orange and lemon-trees. Our 
silent guide spoke almost for the first time. 

^^Ah! in another month/' she said, ^^what a 
scent there will be I '' 

The words conjnred up a host of yisions. The 
hall was fair and polished ; crystal water flowed 
from the fountain, light and cheerfiilness entered 
the waste rooms ; the piazza was no longer mero 
waste ground, but a paved and seemly enclosure) 
and everywhere^ &om the farthest gärdens, there 
came the perfdme of orange-trees in bloom. 
Who would not live in the Zisa — in a real 
Moorish palace, within view of a Sicilian city? 
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AROUND PALERMO. 

We had Seen as much of Palermo as tourists 
can See. We now went to look around it, 
and began with one of the fiivourite boumes 
of traveUers, Bagaria. 

The weather had changed; the day was 
bleak and stormy; a keen March wind swept 
along the road by the sea^ and moaned away 
to the hilly coast before us; heavy grey 
douds hung on the mountains, and lowered 
there; we saw Sicily under a new aspect, 
yet it had its beauty. The road had that 
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wild look which cloudy skies give to soUtary 
places ; put sunshine here, and it will be lonesome 
no more; take away tlie sun^and solitude becomeci 
solemn and sad. 

Heavy green waves beat on the beach to our 
left, then stretched away to a swoUen horizon^ 
where gleams of light slione through the darkness 
of the sky ; to our right, rose low, squalid-looking 
houses, or when we left villages behind and 
entered the open country, a hedge of distorted 
cactuses defended the cultivated fields; with 
them often iningled wild-looking aloes, and often, 
too, the parasite plant, tom from the ground it 
had invaded, was cast in wrath on the stones of 
the road. ' 

Sometimes the landscape took another aspect. 
We lost sight of the sea ; orchards of tender 
fruit-trees, white with blossom, veiled it, and hid 
the winding line of coast ; the tropical cactus and 
aloes yielded to hedges of grey laureis, tau, 
slender, and rustling ; they beut before the blast 
with frail grace, and made one think of Eurotas 
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and Grecian plains. Once, I remember, the skj 
deared and the whole scene changed. The sun 
pierced a cloud and shone with burning splen- 
dour ; the vrind feil ; the road became dusty and 
hot. We drove by a cart, which, stränge sight 
to our unaecustomed ejesy had taken refuge 
beneath a cactus. Under the shade of its gigantic 
arms; horses and Carmen were alike at rest. 

This was but a passing brightness; the sky 
soondarkened again^ and freshness retumed to the 
air. The road ofiered but little variety ; we went 
once through a small viUage with better houses 
than we had yet seen^ a church and a shed-like 
buildmg^ on the walls of which was pasted a rüde 
print of indescribable figures, and below It the 
intlmation that Samson, a drama^ would be acted 
that evening; seats two grani each. After this 
we took a road that tumed away from the sea, 
and passed through a melancholy landscape. A 
bad road) felled timber, decayed palaces^ given to 
the soldier, with the consent of the landlords, 
too poor to keep them in repair — I had 

VOL. II. F 
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charitably supposed that govemment had taken 
them by force — heightened that desolate a&- 
pect. 

At length we reached a decent-looking little 
town, with good houses, a church or two, strag- 
gling children and women spinning at their door- 
ways or on the balconies. The street was broad 
and steep, and we drove slowly ; we were arrived, 
moreover, for this was Bagaria. A tall, dry man 
came up to the carriage as it drew up before the 
yilla^ and opening it, helped us to alight. 

" I am so glad," he said, as if he had knovm us 
all his life ; " you will see Etna quite well. This 
way ladies, this way." 

The gate was open ; we entered an open space 
where there were a few bright flowers ; a woman 
who held a bunch of keys joined us, and ashered 
US in. I was too intent on Etna to think much 
of the house. 

*^ Show me Etna," I said to the man. *^ Have 
you a telescope ? " 

He winked knowingly, and begged me to be 
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patient. I should see Etna with or without a 
telescope as I pleased, but first I must see the 
house. 

This villa is the finest around Palermo — 
travellers are bound to go to it^ as they are 
bound to go to Santa ßosaUa. Its owner, a 
descendant of Spanish grandees, had not long 
been dead when we went, and had bequeathed 
it to the poor. It was accordingly on sale, 
and a good round sum, though the exact 
amount has escaped my memory, was asked 
for lt. 

A more comfortless dwelling I never saw. 
We were shown rooms with marble tables and 
glass ceilings, and marble family portraits of 
stiff-looking ladies with marble ruffs, and for- 
mal ancestors with marble beards. There was 

# 

also, I remember, a narrow, straight, bench-like 
couch, covered with cloth of gold, which the 
woman held as an inestimable treasure; but 
a luxurious chair to sleep or dream in — a 
convenient piece of furniture — ^I could not see, 

f2 
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Two things, however, excited the raptures of 
the tall man — a glasB ceiling, which was 
ugly by day, whatever it may have been by 
night, and which, according to him, cost fabu- 
lous sums, as the French say, and an agate 
table which decorated the centre of the saloon, 
and was a suitable accompaniment to the 
marble portraits and the golden couch. Save 
that this table was made of small pieces of 
Sicilian agate, I could see no beauty in it. 
With the mosaics of Florence and Rome, it 
could not compare; but the tall man was 
smitten with it. 

"There is not another like it in all Sicily," 
he told me. ^^An Englishman saw it, he in- 
sisted on buying it ; the marchese replied, ^ Then 
give its weight in goldl' Ha, hal'' 

To this decent proposal, the Englishman, I 
suppose, retumed a prudent denial, or we 
should not have had the privilege of seeing 
this precious table. 

Another Englishman — they get the credit for 
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everything — the woman declared, wanted to 
carry away the cloth of gold couch; but this 
I feel certain must have been an invention, as 
no one could possibly covet such an ungainly 
litüe creature. 

So absorbed was the taU man in pointing 
out these and other marvels of art, that he 
forgot all about Etna; but I did not^ and 
asked to be shown the volcano forthwith. 

"Of course, at once," he replied, most com- 
placendy. 

He led us to a window, and extended his 
hand. I saw the mountains which I had seen 
firom Palermo^ and asked to be told which was 
Etna. 

"Ah! we shall see it better from the tele- 
graph," replied the tall man. "I perceive the 
sky has got clouded." 

This looked suspicious, and very much as 
if Etna had been a Iure and a deceit; but, 
making the best of it, we asked to see the 
garden of the villa. We were taken to a 
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terrace branching off into two staircases, each 
of which led below, and we were informed by 
the woman that we had seen yilla^ garden, 
and all, and that we might now be generous. 
I could not belleve in the absence of the 
garden, for, in this luxuriant eountrj, I had 
conjured up a vision of orange, and myrtle, 
and laurel-groves ; but it was a fact. The 
Sicilian noble had a large yilla, an agate 
table, a couch of gold cloth, glass ceilings, 
and all sorts of luxuries, but no garden. The 
sea breeze and fine views suflSced him. We 
paid the eustode — our tall man tumed out to 
be a guide and impostor, who had nothing to 
do with the villa — and we gave her the same 
sum which we had given the silent keeper of 
the Zisa, who was satisfied with it; but there 
are different tempers in this world, or circum- 
stances make people different — the splendour of 
the place she showed and guarded had affected 
this lady. She received our offering with a 
scream of horror and disgust, tumed up her 
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nose at it, and finally pocketed it, which was 
the wisest thing she could do. We bore thiß 
with the professional calmness of travellers. 

We had had even a greater afiront at La 
Cava. Our two donkey-men loftily retumed 
the drinking money we gave them. They 
could not take it, they assured us — it was too 
little. We knew that the contrary was the 
case, haying made ourselyes aequainted wIth 
all such details; but we took back the money. 
Half an hour elapsed^ and the cameriere entered 
our room, smiling. The men, finding us un- 
moved by time, had sent him for theu* buona 
mano. 

The view from the telegraph was wide and 
fine, but the sullen sky that hung over piain, 
mountain, and sea^ though it produced a 
striking effect — such an effect as painters love 
— concealed many features of the landscape. 
I was still anxious about Etna, and asked the 
tall man to point it out. 

"Why, there it is," he replied, again ex- 
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tending bis band towards the distant ränge of 
mountains. 

We looked and questioned until we were 
tired, and at length elicited the following 
truths: — Behind one of the mountains there 
rose a faint streak of smoke that seemed to 
melt with the greyness of the sky — that was, 
and is, all that can be seen of Etna from 
Palermo. For imaginative travellers it is, no 
doubt, ample; for matter-of-fact people, who 
want a mountain to be a mountain, and not, 
as I believe Mr. Leigh Hunt has called it, a 
"big impostor" — it is a hollow and miserable 
delusion. 

We despondently asked the tall man what 
eise there was to seel 

"More villas, if we pleased," he promptly 
replied; ^*but we had seen the best." 

We declared ourselves satisfied^ paid and 
discharged bim, and drove home along the 
melancholy road by the beach. 

The next day was brilliant and hot as a July 
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iaj. It was Festa^ too ; we drove up the Toledo, 
alive with an idle crowd, passed beneath the arch 
of Porta Nuova^ and went, up hill almost the whole 
WEj, to Monreale. Mists of heat half yeiled the 
pnrple mountains^ but could not conceal the rieh 
and luxuriant country they enclosed; fields, 
orchards, eountry houses, gave it a look of pros- 
perity and ease, which the merry little beggaiv 
children who teazed us for alms as the carriage 
drove dowly up, did not contradict, at least in 
appearanee. They were brown, stout, and good- 
humoured. The eider one, a girl of ten, with 
bare feet, sunbumt hair, and a very piain face, 
but eyes like dark diamonds, and ivory teeth, had a 
plentiful share of ready wit. She beat all our 
argumenta for not giving her the penny she 
wanted; and when she had obtained it, she 
thanked us with wild and graceful motions, with 
looks and smiles, and benedictions^ both fantastie 
and overwhelming ; but all conveying such an 
extraordinary sense of brightness that T thought 
I had never seen so radiant a little creature. I 
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do not believe it was for her beauty King Co- 
phetua feil in love with the beggar-maid ; he had 
Seen dames as fair, and maidens more seemly, in 
his court ; no, he feit dull when she appeared 
before him, wild, meny, and free, like our little 
Sicilian maiden. After lingering awhile near us, 
to show proper gratitude, she feil in the rear with 
the little brother, whose band she held, and 
waylaid another carriage. 

Monreale looks a miserable, dirty little 
town, but the interior of the cathedral is 
splendid; I should have liked to put it in the 
duomo of Palermo. How well those gorgeous 
mosaics would look within that buming yellow 
pile; and what a clothing that majestic cid 
church would make for the marvels we now saw. 
High mass was being sung as we entered. 
Solemnly the organ pealed through nave and 
aisles ; the altar blazed with the Ught of wax 
candles; the sun was Streaming through the 
tall Windows; a bright beam lit in a remote 
chapel two tombs — one was that of William 
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the Good, founder of the chufch. The walls 
were covered with magnificent mosaics, repre- 
senting in yivid hues^ ünfaded bj time, 
Boriptural histories. They followed in endless 
SQCcession, as quaint and stränge as ever a 
lover of Byzantine art need wish. Mass was 
over, and we were looking at them, when an 
eager man waylaid us. 

"This way, this way, signore. I am the 
custode." 

We decllned his Services, but he insisted 
peremptorily ; telling us he was the keeper of 
the church. There never was a more impu- 
dent plea; the church-doors were wide open; 
the place was füll of people, and was as free 
and as public as need be; but, for all that, 
the custode haunted our steps, until he feil 
back out of very weariness, and let us be 
quiet. 

Only an archseologist can do adequate 
justice to Monreale, and decide how far its 
architecture is Greek or Arabic, or both ; or 
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whether Byzaktine, Norman, or native artists 
clothed its walls with those mosaics^ over 
wluch time has not prevailed. 

There is a legend that William the Good, 
having gone hunting on the mountain and 
fallen asleep beneath an oak-tree, had a dream^ 
in wUch the blessed virgin appeared to him, 
and . commanded him to build a church on the 
spot; hence, says tradition, the church and 
the name, Mount ßoyal. 

The Sicilian sovereigns were munificent to 
this little town and its cathedra! ; and the 
Sicilian nobles foUowed the example. Eich 
marble chapels, built at the cost of the fa- 
milies whose names they bear and whose 
dead they keep^ are a lasting memorial of 
the munificent spirit of the old aristocracy; 
the sums spent on these chapels must have 
been immense; they are masses of mosaic, 
but of modern mosaics; splendid, but without 
the striking character which the old Greek 
artists impressed on the labour of their hands. 
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We lingered long in this remarkable cfaurch^ 
ihe finest in this part of Sicily; we went 
outside to see, as well as a grating would 
allow US, the fine bronze gates by the Pisan 
Bonarmo, a relic of the twelfth Century, to 
which the whole church belongs, and here 
we were waylaid by another importunate. 
She was a child of eight or ten; with a soft 
and delicate complexion; tender and beautiful 
dark eyes^ and a bewitehing face and smile. 
She came to us timidly enough^ not asking 
ahnsy for she was not a beggar, and was 
deanly dressed, but looking longingly at us, 
as if we were so much Walking money, which 
we, no doubt, were in her opinion, and out 
of which she would, not unnaturally, like to 
have a trifle. 

The roof of the cathedral of Monreale was, 
unfortunately, bumed a few years ago^ and 
fragments of the consumed mosaics are abun- 
dant. Our little solicitor drew from her 
pocket a handful of the coloured and gilt 
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cubes of glass^ and asked us if we would not 
purchase. 

We forgot the gates of Bonarmo to talk 
witfa this beautiful child, one of the most 
beautiftil we had ever beheld. She had looks 
and smiles, childlike^ but such as I have 
never seen with a child, so expressive and 
gay through all their sweetness. We bought 
her memorials of the cathedral^ and made her 
happy wIth a few grains. Her face beamed 
with delight; with the prettiest and most 
graceful gestures she bade us adieu^ and ran 
off to teil her good fortune to her mother, 
who lived hard by. 

There is a fine cloister in the Benedictine 
Monastery of Monreale, but as ladies are not 
admitted, we did not go; the same objection 
prevented us from visiting San Martine^ which 
is farther on; we simply drove back to Pa- 
lermo. The road was all down-hill this time, 
and can only be described as a succession of 
the finest views eye ever saw, with moun- 
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tains to enclose, and the borizon of the sea 
to bound them. 

Ab we approacfaed Palermo-— Monreale is only 
fbnr miles away — our coachman askcd if he 
shonld not take us to see some of the private 
gardens of the wealthy Palermitans. We 
assented. He drove us to a handsome country- 
hoose, and drew up at the open gate. We 
aüghted^ entered^ and were admitted into a 
Bmall^ but exquisite garden, laid out in what 
18 called the English style; divided only from 
this garden is another, belonging to Princess 
Butera-Badali^ but requiring an order for ad- 
mission. We procured one the next day, 
and as the two gardens, which are only di- 
vided by an iron railing, are alike in cha- 
racter and aspect, one account will do for 
both. 

We saw it after the Favorita, which we 
visited two days before we left, and with 
these two places, closed, alas, our pleasant stay 
in Palermo. 
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The Favorita is the Royal country resi- 
dence. Here the exiled Bourbons lived, 
whilst Murat sat on the throne of Naples. 
It cannot then have been handsome^ and now 
it is a melancholy deserted country house, 
royal but in name. 

The day was clouded, and a heavy shower 
of rain was falling as we went through the 
rooms. Small, poorly, ahnost shabbily fur- 
nished they were; royalty here had been care- 
less of its State; English-coloured prints, re- 
presenting a series of domestie scenes — I re- 
member the wedding of a lady with a very 
short waist — ^were the works of art that 
adomed the walls. A few family portraits, 
with sentimental mottoes, now as much out 
of date as the fashions of the English engray- 
ings, spoke of domestie feelings, which, in 
high or low, ask for privacy and the respect 
of the stranger. 

The smallness of the rooms, in this country 
especially, where size represents air, and con- 
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seqneiitlj comfort, was surprising, and gave 
the whole place a dark and unpleasant look, 
hei^itenedy perhaps^ by the rain, which still 
feil heavily. It had ceased by the time 
we reached the belvedere that crowns the 
hoiise* The heavy sea, the gloomy mountains, 
the plain, and Palermo lay before us. When 
we tumed our back to the city^ we saw, be- 
yond the verdure of the grounds^ Monte Pe- 
regrino^ risinjg near and high. The sea swept 
away from it to our right, and^ flowing 
around it, though unseen^ appeared again on 
the other side^ between two purple ridges. 
Stormy was that glimpse; a bark tossed on 
the swollen waves, and seemed going for ever 
away to a white and misty horizon; bat in 
snnshine, under a cloudless sky^ I could 
imagine what a sheet of azure, with white- 
siuled barks, would meet the eye. 

We had seen the house; we went down 
and drove through the grounds. Poor in 
trees^ in verdure, in beauty, we found them. 

VOL. n. G 
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Ah I one must not haye seen Windsor or 
Bichmond Park, to look at these thin and 
stunted copses with pleasure; admiration is 
out of the question; we passed through a 
circular opening adomed with fountains, which 
may have been pretty in their day; they 
were now decaying, and green with mUdew; 
they flowed no 'more in sparkling showers; 
bat had just enough water left to cover the 
grouud with sluggish pools, where frogs had 
found a home. Everything eise was silent 
solitary, and desolate-looking. 

The day was too wet for us to go and 
visit the gardens of Prineipessa Butera Radali; 
but as the next day was once more fine and clear, 
and as propitious as one need wish, we went. 

This garden seemed an earthly paradise to 
me when I saw it, and now I find that, 
when I must describe it, it is very like any 
handsome, well laid out, carefuUy cultivated 
garden, very like, save in one important fea- 
ture — climate. Here was the enchantment—to 
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See growing freely^ uneheltercd by glaas pri- 
B(mB, unfostered by the heat of stove or 
steam, the beautiful trees and flowers which, 
in oar colder countrics^ are associatcd with 
priflon-like confinement and suffocating heat. 

The day was mild and lovcly ; the palm- 
tree8 waved in the air with mingied majesty 
and grace; the onee famous papyrus raised its 
feathered head above the little streamlet in 
which it grew; the bamboo shed its thick, 
shining scales on the grass; the cypress-alley 
had a pleasant gloom; the geranium grew to 
the height of a tree ; the magnolia, the orange, 
the lemon, the yocca, were in all their strength 
and beauty. Anemones of every colour spark- 
led in the grass; flowers, exquisite and stränge, 
every where grew in infinite variety; and an 
hour spent in this beautiful place, which 
seemed shut out from Palermo and the moun- 
tains, like any gardem of Irem in the wilder- 
ness^ passed like a few moments. We left it 
at length, but to remember it long. 

O 2 
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This country-house^ the most beautiful near 
Palermo, was inhabited, in 1845 and 1846> by 
the imperial family of Bussia. Treed planted 
by them still flourish luxuriantly aromid tbat 
home, which changes and years will scarcely 
make them forget. 

We had seen all. We lefk the next day, 
and had a touch of Sicilian comedy to en- 
liven our departure. The coachman who took 
US to Bagaria, a hoarse, squinting man, had 
asked ns if we were soon going, and if we 
should not prefer driving to the steamer, in- 
stead of crossing the whole port iA a boat, 
with the Chance of being sea-sick if the wea- 
ther was squally. We assented, and asked 
how much he would charget 

"Three carlini and a half for the drive," 
he Said; ^^and I will get you a smaU boat 
to put you on board for fifteen grains. I 
have got a boat/' he added, explanatorily. 

The Charge was moderate (Is. 8d.)— it was 
not even the one-third of what we had paid 
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to land — and it was quicker and more plea- 
MÜnt to drive in a carriage than to be rowed 
in an open boat, without protection from sun 
or XBin. We agreed to take him. 

^Bnty pleaae/' he added, as we parted, ^^do 
not speak of this to the master of the hotel. 
He wonld owe me a grudge for interfering." 

We promised to be diecreet ; and it was 
only when we walked down-stairs wkh our 
higgage that we said we would drive to the 
Bteamer. 

Onr old fnends the rowers were sitting on 
a bench at the door of the hotel waiting for 
ns. We were the only travellers leaving. On 
hearing our resolve, they raised a shout. One 
nished forward. 

"What were we thinking of? We could 
not drive there — we must be rowed. He 
would take us for five — for four carlini a- 
piecel" 

^* How is it you made us pay six when we 
camef I asked. 
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I received this unanswerable reply: — 

^^It is six for landing^ and four for embark- 
ing. It is the tarifFa." 

Our squinting £riend, who looked as demure 
as a Quaker^ here drove up, on a sign we 
made Um. 

Derisive and scomful questions assailed him 
as he helped us in : — 

"Did he mean to drive us on board?" — 
" What would he do with us at the Dogana ? " 
— "It was a fine thing to catch travellers 
sol" 

^^ Bat he has got a boat of his own/' I said^ 
uneasily^ and reallj alarmed at the prospect of 
being dropped on the port, and left there to 
be an object of dispute amongst Sicilian 
watermen. 

They laughed at the idea of a coachman 
haying got a boat^ and jested him on the sub- 
ject. He did not answer one word, but tum- 
ing towards us as if to shove up a trunk^ he 
squinted frightfullj at me^ from which I per- 
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ceiYed that he had been guilty of an invcntion, 
andtliAt I had committed a slip of thc tonguc. 
I had time for no othcr error. We drove 
awaj, cur firiend the coachman tuming round, 
MB 80on as the hotel was out of sight, to grin 
at na, and teil us hoarsely it was all rigkt. 

NumerouB boatmen hailed us as we drove 
along the port; but it was only when we 
reached the Dogana that our conductor drcw up, 
and picking out a watcrman, began conducting 
a bargain on the most approved principles. 

" How much do you want I " he asked of the 
' owner of the boat. 

**Four carlini," was the modest reply. 

**Four carlini! — are you mad?" 

'^Say three carlini, then." 

'^Threel — you shall do it for fifteen grains." 

This was received with an indignant shout, 
spite of which^ the man came down to two 
carlini; but our coachman stuck to the fifteen 
grains^ and a long squabble ensued, during 
which sundry winks informed us matters were 
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progresaing. The waterman, however, proving 
more obstinate and more noisy than our 
hoai:se coachixian had anticipated, he got in a 
seezning great rage, dealt bim out a yoUey 
of Sicilian adjectives^ cracked his whip, and 
drov.e away furiously. 

I thought him in a mighty pasisiion— the 
Sicilians are a choleric race-*— but lest we should 
be deluded; he gave us a vmk over his 
Shoulder; but there was no need to hj open 
his . tactics. The two boatmen were in fuU 
chasei-rthey would do it for fifteen grains — 
and I believe they would bave done it for 
ten^ for boats are many^ and passengers are 
few. The bargain was Struck. We promised 
five grains; over and above^ as buona mano; 
but with this our coachman would have no- 
thing to do. 

^^I Said you should have a boat for fifteen 
grains," he declared stoutly, ** and here it is. 
If the signore choose to give more, it is their 
own generosity." 
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Lucky ooantiyt where one can be generous 
at 80 ohettp a ratet With tfais^ he bade us 
good-bye and a happy joumey, and drove 
away^ triumphant at bis success. 
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THE GABDENS OF NAPLES. 

Eyen after Palermo and its gardens, Naples 
is lovely. We have the Villa Rcale^ and its 
trees and flowers, the bay, the Islands, Vesu- 
vius towering above the city, and the coast 
white with those happy villages, where Sum- 
mer brings Paradise — easily discemible on its 
high clifis is our much-loved Sorrento. 

The objects of interest in and about Naples 
are many. Sightnseers may revel here ; and 
even idle travellers, who hate being bored 
into looking at things, however beautiful^ 
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will have little trouble in seeing^ without 
seeking to see. The Villa Scale is dclightful 
jiut now. 

The first time we saw it was three yeara 
agOy in the month of July. Cholera was 
raging in the clty^ and the sky^ dull^ misty, 
grey with heat, seemed laden with pcstilence. 
I remember well the suUen look of Vesuvius^ 
the leoden waves of the seo, and, above all, 
the bumt-up, withered gardens of Villa Reale, 
80 cUfferent from the pleasant arbours and 
smiling verdure of the Roman Pincio we had 
just left. But now the Villa Reale could 
compete and compare with the gardens of 
any land. It is young, green, and fresh. It 
seeme to hold out wonderful promlses for 
Summer — its noon of llfe — promises which it 
will not iulfil. Spring showers and western 
winds have made it what it is ; sciroccoy 
hot and wasting, will soon wither that ver- 
dure which seems etemal, and profane the 
beauty of those luxuriant flowers. 
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Eveiy one who has been to Naples knows 
what the ^illa Beale is; biit, alasl every one 
is not privileged to visit this beautiful coun- 
tryy and to those who have not gone so far 
Bouthy and who harve not read the accounts 
of travellers, Villa Beale is a naxne, and no 
more* 

It is a public garden, long and narrow — it 
lies between the • Chiaja and the sea. The 
Chiaja is a wide^ well-built street, lined with 
hoteis and palaces on one eide, and on the 
other by the iron grating which runs along 
the Villa Beale. It feces the gardens as Park 
Lane &ces Hyde Park, and it is also the 
Hyde Park of Naples. Along the Chifga, up 
and down, drive the carriages of native nobles 
and foreigners. 

The stony pavanent makes it a noisy drive,; 
bat, unless you feel inolined to get out into 
the country, you must go there. There is; I 
suppose, a sort of pleasure in this perpetual 
coursing up and down ; but many prefer alight- 
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iag firom their oanriages^ and enjojing the 
firedmeas and verdore of the villa, delightful 
eapeciaDj when evening comes on. 

The idlla is laid out in a style of its own« 
It opens with a broad walk of labumumsy 
open on the aide of the sea for the amateurs 
of sea yiewBy and adomed on the side of the 
Chiaja with parterres of flowers and beautiful 
Ittde fountidns of rock-work, screened by some 
of the finest aquatic plants. Here the majestic 
amm, lily white and stately^ blooms in all its 
beauty. 

A large^ granite fountain from Poestum, and 
Said to have within its ample cup a fine re- 
lievo head of the Medusa, of colossal size, for 
as I have not seen it, I cannot speak irom 
personal Observation, closcs the broad walk; 
winding alleys, flowers, statues, and two white 
and graceful little temples — one consecrated to 
Yirgil, who was buried near Naples, the other to 
Tasso, who was bom in Sorrento — ^vary and 
£11 the centre. 
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After the delightful alleys^ as they are 
called in the guide-book, comes an open plat-> 
form by the sea, commanding magnificent views 
of the bay, the city, and Vesuvius, on one 
ßide; and on the other, of the low green hill 
of Pausilippo, that slopes down into the sea — 
a verdant promontory, behind which yanish 



the vessels whose course is northward. I can 
eee no good reason why the end of the Villa 
Reale should not be as pretty and as pleasant 
as the beginning; but short and limited as it 
is, this garden has its aristocratic end; and 
there is no denying that, as it nears the 
populous part of*the Chiaja, where fishermen 
live and dry their nets on the beach, it ac- 
qnires a decidedly low look. 

The visitors to the Villa vary much accord- 
ing to the hour of the day— nursery-maids and 
children people it in the moming. The varied 
costumes of the former are very attractive. A 
handsome Swiss girl, a Bemese by her dress, 
displays to fiiU advantage the grave, but be- 
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oomiDg attire of her canton. Her round straw- 
hat| loDg Uack skirt, squore bodicc^ and plaitcd 
habit-ahirt make her look aa demurc os a nun. 
In a very different style is the Ncapolitan 
Balia» I never eaw anything morc magnificent 
than the costume of one of thcse women. She 
wore a blue satln bodice, with a heavy gold 
firinge; a blue satin ekirt, einbroidered with 
gold in the most gorgeous style; and a profu- 
Am of chainS) necklaces^ and rings, that covered 
her neck and her fingers. Her ear-rings were 
emeraldB and pearls^ and hung down to her 
neck. 

We once saw another, attired in the same 
style, but in scarlet satin. Pink and white silk 
skirts are common wear with these ladies; but 
the most simply dressed of them all, the nurse 
of Prince Luigi's children, a woman of twenty- 
fiye or so^ who wore a dark cloth skirt, and 
a body of violet and gold, was not merely 
the handsomest of them, but one of the hand- 
somest women we saw in Italy. She had the 
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soft) dark eyes^ veiled by long lashes, the 
straight, handsome features, the ripe complexion, 
the bearing) the smile^ and the look of the 
beautiM Capri women. We often met her in 
the alleys by the sea, foUowed, like a queen of 
beauty as she was, by two stately footmen and 
one of the soldiers on duty in the gardens; 
and' a look at the pale child she carried was 
enough to show it was none of hers. 

The nephewB and nieces of his Majesty are 
all fond of this place. There is a little prin- 
cess of seven or eight^ who wears a pink silk 
skirty flounced to her waist^ and sticking out 
from her diminutive person in the most ap- 
proved style, who runs about trundling her 
hoop with great ' zeaL We met her, the other 
day, in one of the arbours, where she was sulk- 
ing in a very ill humour. A little balloonhad 
got lodged in a tree, and could not be got 
down. Without it, she would not go ; and all 
the scolding of her govemess could not make 
her royal highness leave the arbour without it. 
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Her ann was irreverently pullcd, but slic puI- 
lenly lay down on the stone bench, evidently 
prepared to reeiBt to the last. We wcnt on; 
and what eztremities were rcsortcd to in this 
diflScult matter^ is more than I know. A sol- 
dier gnarded the entrance of the arbour against 
intraders — a wise precaution, for the Neapoli- 
tans are not a ceremonious people^ and would 
not haye minded looklng on. 

Children and nursery-maids are scarce m the 
eyening; but we have foreigners and Neapoli- 
tan fiushionablesy who fiU the broad alley, or 
linger on the benches. There is also a fair 
Bprinkling of priests in black and monks in 
brown or white, not to speak of neat, bare- 
headed girls, in holiday attire, who come here 
with their lovers to have an evening walk. 
The foreigners, who are still fresh, linger about 
the picture-shops and the caKs — for there are 
both within the precincts of the gardens — the 
old hands walk up and down like the English 
family we meet every evening. 

VOL. II. H 
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It consists of a meek-looking man, in a low 
hat and white neckcloth, clerical beyond all doubt; 
of his wife, tall, a little faded, but still comely, 
and very simply attired; the minister's wife 
is written in her aspeet ; of five daughters whom 
this worthy couple escort, — ^tall, straight, slim, 
fresh and fair gu-k, and very demure. They all 
walk as much on the arm-in-arm System as the 
nature of the ground permits; they look nei- 
ther right nor left^ no more at the sea than 
at the temple of Virgil, and apparently take 
no more interest in the Villa, in Naples, or 
in anything they see, than if they were in 
Kensington Gardens. They are taking exer- 
cise, and there is an end of it. Very diffe- 
rent are the German papa, mamma, and young 
lady we meet about the same hour. They are 
all three piain enough, but they wear that 
air of good humour and naivet^^ which seems 
more characteristic of the Germans in this 
country of unfathomable looks and subtle 
smiles; than it might be elsewhere. The 
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yoang ladj has a good dcal of colour^ and 
blne eyes; ehe wears a round straw hat, 
ahort aleeves, long black mittens, and a white 
muslin frock. She has never becn hcre bc- 
fbre^ and looks enthusiastic and ardcnt. 

There are other varieties of the foreigner, 
but just now they are not intcrcsting, or 
they are here on a flying visit, and do not 
give one time to know them. 

The Italian ladies are worth some attention. 
The Neapolitan women are, in generale pain- 
fidly piain; they are large, coarse, heavy, 
without grace or softness; but whcn they 
choose to be handsome, they are exquisitely 
80. Two sisters, one a girl, the other a 
child^ visit the Villa every evening, aecom- 
panied by a lady who seems to be their 
mother. The elegant toilette of these ladies, 
and the handsome scutcheoned carriage from 
which they alight, indicate their high rank; 
they have a look of distmction, which sits 
well on them, and adds to their beauty. I 

H 2 
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cannot describe the face of the eider sister, 
who is about eighteen; she is pale^ delicate, 
and fair^ like a sylph^ or rather like what 
we imagine a sylph to be; wit and caprice 
are written in her clear^ expressive features; 
the graceful carriage of her head, her light 
and dainty step, would make one know her even 
at a considerable distance ; she is small and slight, 
buty like Venus, her step betrays the goddess. 

But this handsome girl, whose sister will be 
as handsome in a few years, is an exception, 
and Neapolitan princesses, though dressed in 
the last Parisian fashion, are just as plain 
as the bare-headed girls who saunter here in 
the evening. They look forward and careless; 
I prefer to them the two old country women, 
whom we saw here the other evening, looking 
gravely at the statue of a satyr, Marsyas, 
I believe, fastened to the trunk of a tree. 
This Strange figure puzzled them considerably. 
At length they came to the following defi- 
nition of this odd being: — 
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*^ He is a Christian a-toi>," snid the ^-iscr 
one of the two^ '^and an aniinal below.'' 

The Italians of the lower classes rarely 
call a man a man ; he is a Christian ; that 
eajB all. 

Such is the Villa Reale, but royalty, 
natniallj enough, has other gardens. 

The official abode of the King is the 
palace not far from the port and the sea. 
Its gardens are sunk low, and^ looking over 
a stone parapet, passengers may see the heaps 
of cannon-balls^ which adom the pleasure- 
grounds of this most warlike of the Boiir- 
bons. The King, however, resides here but 
seldom. Mola di Gaeta, Caserta, the Favorita 
at Portici, and Capodimonte when it is re- 
quisite that he should be in Naples, are 
more agreeable abodes. 

Capodimonte is visible from almost every 
part of Naples. The city is built on a nar- 
row amphitheatre^ between mountains and the 
sea, and the royal summer residence has been 
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erected on one of the hills that overlook it. 
Freshened hy sea and mountain air^ it looks, 
and isy a delightfiü place to live in. It is 
but a plain^ unadomed^ though large mansion, 
not quite so ugly as Kensington Palace, but 
with very much of the same cold, formal 
look. It was erected in the age of cold 
architecture^ a hundred and twenty years ago, 
by the best and the wisest of the kings who 
ruled NapleSy Charles HI. of Spain. The 
rooms within were formerly adomed with the 
splendid Famese collection^ but the Neapolitan 
sovereigns have generously given up to the 
public the enjoyment of these fine works of 
arty and the interior of Capodimonte now offers 
nothing worthy of note. The gardens, however, 
the grounds, which cover three miles, and are said 
to afford plenty of game — ^we saw nothing but 
blackbirds and a dead serpent — and^ above 
all, the Views, which are varied and beautiful 
in the extreme^ are delightfuL 

We took a carriage the other moming, and 
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went to See this charming residence. Wo 
drove up the Toledo^ the mala strcct of Naplcs, 
and also the finest^ beyond the Studij, up a 
steep, opeiii sunny strcct, which cndcd in a 
faridge thrown above a ravinc^ and aifording 
yiews of Yesuvius, sullcn and bluc, and of the 
mountains around us, as plcasant as spring 
Terdure could make them. This is the chariu of 
Italian eitles — few of them but have the loveli- 
nesB of nature, withm vicw of the dense town. 

From the ducal gardcns of Boboli you 
see the picturesque hills, the gracefully-grouped 
yillages that enclose Florence. The cam- 
pagna — grand, austere, infinite, like an ocean 
of verdure, meets your look from the 
Pincio. You cannot walk ten minutes in 
Naples without catching a glimpse of some 
green mountain-side, of Vesuvius, of the bay. 
AlasI what do you see, beyond themselves, in 
two of the largest cities of the world? What 
do you see in London, but London — in Paris, 
but Paris? The dew may lie bright and clear 
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in Windsor Forest or in Richmond Park — the 
Seine may wind away by the low hüls and 
verdant fields of Normandy, but in both Baby- 
lons there are hundreds who shall live and 
die, and know no more of nature than a Lon- 
don Square or the Champs Elys^es can reveal. 
The varied character of the ground in the 
central and southem towns of Italy prevents 
this; and to these daily aspects of nature — to 
this never forgetting of the presence of the gra- 
cious Divinity, may we not attribute much of 
the vague poetry, of the grace, and absence 
of vulgarity, which, as a general rule, distin- 
guish the lower classes of these happy cities. 

Beyond the bridge extended a pleasant sub- 
urb, consisting chiefly of villas buried in gar- 
dens, both climbing up-hiU, and seeming, in 
their luxuriance and verdure, so many minia- 
ture Edens. At length, after a long ascent 
and numerous windings, we reached the iron 
gate which guards the entrance to the Bosco; 
and the king being then at Gaeta — for when 
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he 18 at home, yiaitors are not admittcd^ natu- 
lallj enough — ^we were let in without an order, 
which we had neglected to provide; but as 
we did not neglect the silver key, which opens 
everj door in this paradisc, we got in casily 
enough. A little boy was sent to be our 
goide; but he knew nothing, and was ueelcss. 
We Boon sent him away, and went on alone. 

It would be easy enough to criticize the 
Bosco. It is not very well laid out, the 
flowers and trees are not wonderful, and, for 
a royal place, it is decidedly neglected. But 
why criticize a spot which is, after all, so 
delightful? The moming was fresh and beau- 
tiful; the blackbird and the thrush were sing- 
ing their gayest carols in the cool alleys; 
every time the trees opened, views that seemed 
borrowed from Tasso's gardens of Armida, 
from Psyche's delightful retreat on the moun- 
tain, charmed and arrested us. The bay, the 
city, the islands, the far promontory of Baia, 
the beautiful hüls, where the flat and green 
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pine grows by the aide of the sombre cypress, 
the very sky veiled by a rosy atmosphere, all 
were a delight. 

I have been told, that when the Emperor 
Nicholas visited and first saw Naples, he 
sighed, and said to his royal brother: — 
" Better Naples than Saint Petersburg ! " 
Ah I well he might ! — weU he might I 
We have visited two other gardens besides 
Capodimonte. One, the botanic garden, is open 
to the public on festa days, and to foreigners 
who wish to See the fine plants kept in the hot- 
house, on every day excepting festa. We were 
not aware of this, and went on a holiday, 
just as the gates had opened to admit a tu- 
multuous crowd of boys and girls^ who had 
poured out from all the populous streets 
around to enjoy the garden. They rushed up 
the Steps, darted down the grass-grown alleys, 
and flew at the rose-trees, covered with white 
and red flowers. I never saw anything so 
rapid as the work of plunder. Every bush 
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was a city taken by storm; and, as no dcfcnce 
was offeredy sacking went on freely. Very 
80on the finest trees were bare. At first, it 
annoyed me; but whcn I rcmcmbcrcd that 
they must have undergonc thc saiiie pluudcr 
a few days before, and when I saw how 
little they had suffered^ and feit tliat, in ano- 
ther weck, they would bc as bright as ever, 
it seemed a pity to grudge the poor children 
their cheap and pleasant treat. 

The botanical garden is sufficiently large, but 
carelessly kept. It looks a wild, neglected 
place; the alleys are damp, the tall trees 
spread an unhealthy gloom, the enclosures 
look fit for pasture, and would be much 
benefited, so far as neatness goes, by the 
introduetion of an active kid or two; but 
there are pleasant places, too, beautiful 
roses, and a few mteresting flowers. The 
greenhouse we could not visit, and our 
stay was but short. 

The third great garden of Naples, and 
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large and fiill it is, is the Campo Santo — 
the new and beautiful cemetery, which has 
replaced the burylng in churches, which was 
customary formerly. 

The day was sullen and stormy when we 
went, yet we thought we could venture as 
usual. We took one of the Kttle open 
carriages which abound here. 

**Do not be afraid of the weather/' said 
OUT coachman, a dry, withered man, of fifty 
or so. And, relying on his assurance^ away 
we drove. 

Sunshine or storm are both beautiful; 
drizzling city rain alone is ugly, but we 
had not this to apprehend, we were sure 
of a good shower if the rain came. There 
is a real heartiness in the Italian cli- 
mate; the sun bums, the wind pierces, 
the rain is a deluge. The road to the Campo 
Santo^ which lies a good bit out of the city, is 
favourable for stormy effects. It climbs up-hill, 
surrounded by verdure and gardens, and over- 
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looks the sea, with a vast cxpanse of «ky 
and the heavy mass of Vesuvius cvcr vidible. 

The view is splendidi and is suiHcicnt plca- 
Bure^ but our coachman was cithcr f'ond of 
talkingy or desirous to impart informationy for 
he did not remain fivc minutcs sUcnt. Ho 
was a thorough-bred Neapolitan, and hie quaint, 
original spcech^ did not bclie the mcaning of 
his shrewd, brown face. His remarks, how- 
ever, were too local, and would rcquire too 
mach expknation to be repeated. Some of 
them were of a personal natnre, and verged 
on the confidential. When wo passed by the 
Albergo dei Poveri, the Neapolitan workhouse^ 
he pointed it out, then chuckled to himself 
with seeming great enjoyraent. At length, 
unable to keep in, he tumed round on his 
seaty andy looking at us knowingly, he gave 
US the following Information: — 

*^ When I was fourteen, I was a young 
rascal. My father had me locked up there. 
I was put in a cell, behind one of those 
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grated Windows. I was kept for three months 
on bread and water/' 

He tumed back to bis horse, shook bis 
grizzled bead, and cbuckled again witb evi- 
dent deligbt. It can scarcely bave been at 
tbe remembrance of tbis dainty fare ; from 
wbicb, I cbaritably concluded, it must bave 
been at tbe recoUection of tbe wickedness tbat 
bad won bim tbe distinction of a cell in tbe 
Albergo. 

He went on talking^ and tbe carnage went 
on ascending, bringing us, witb every turning 
of tbe road^ nearer to Vesuvius. For tbe 
last few montbsy Vesuvius bas been in a State 
of eruption; a new crater bas opened^ lava 
bas flowed down, no great injury bas been 
done as yet, and perbaps none will be done, 
but an eruption is always a capricious tbing. 
It may coil itself round tbe asby cone of tbe 
volcano like a fiery young serpent, or it may 
roll down a buming flood, devouring wbat- 
ever it finds on its way. 
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Our coachman, however, was in a 8tat(* ot* 
good-humour, even witli old fathcr VcHuviuH. 
He told US vcry coolly that thc cniption 
was still pending, and he took soine paiiiH 
to point out, with bis whip, thc deop, dark 
ridges the lava bad recently made in Üw, fluiikH 
of the mountain. 

"See how it coraes!" he added, with a 
sort of compLicency. " Ah I it did a world 
of mischief the last time. Do you know how 
often Torre del Greco has beeu takcn by Viv 
Buyius, signore? Nine timcsl" 

I use bis own words ; the word ** taken " 
is literal. I thought it picturcsque and cha- 
racteristic. 

He spoke of the volcano, whicb now rose, 
Smoking against the lowering sky, a blue and 
suUen mountain, wberc verdure itself was 
dark, and mcltcd away in the general gloom, 
just as he might speak of a grim old captain, 
or rebel general, in wbose prowess he took 
Beeret delight. 
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We were approaching the Campo Santo, 
and he showed us the place where the vic- 
tims of the first cholera were buried. 

^^I was a lad then," he said, " and care- 
less ; but many a joumey I have had up 
here." 

" Were you afraid ? " I asked. 

He tumed round^ and said, with great sim- 
plicity : — 

"Afraid I No, signora. When the Lord 
wants a flower, he gathers it." 

The poor old fellow did not look mach of 
a blossom, but for this he did not care. 
Boughy weather-beaten, and wom, he was an 
immortal soul, and he knew his worth. 

I thought his answer charming — could he 
have answered better ? — but, alas ! fancy a 
London cabman calling himself "a flower!" 
We keep our poetry for books, and, under 
penalty of being laughed at, we must not ven- 
ture to talk as, in moments of emotion, all — 
high or low, Ignorant or educated — may feel. 
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En retanche, the cold, sensible nations that 
would scom a figure of speech, do a hun- 
dred foolish things that draw on them the 
ridicule of their poetic neighbours. 

Scarcely had our coachman called himself 
"a flower/' when he burst into a low, chuck- 
ling laugh, that made him shake again on 
his seat; and willing to make us sharc in his 
amusement, he silently pointed with his whip 
to two carriages that had come up behind us, 
and that now preceded ours on their way to 
the Campo Santo. They eertainly out a very 
foolish appearance. 

They were both fuU-sized, open carriages, 
drawn by strong horses — eaeh could have ac- 
commodated a family with ease. In one sat a 
solitary gentleman; a solitary lady sat in the 
other. The gentleman redined back^ with his 
feet up on the opposite cushion. He was red- 
faeed, red-whidkered, — he wore a wide-awake, 
and looked a sulky John Bull. The lady had 
a round travelling-hat, that did not conceal 

VOL. II. I 
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her &ee. Her eye« were red, and she wore 
an injnred look« I knew tfaem at once. A 
few days before, I had seen that fgrej wide- 
awake and that brown stniw hat loymglj bent 
oyer the same gnide-book in one of the gal- 
leries of the Studij, and now — ficUeness of 
the hnman heartl — they were going to the 
Campo Santo in separate carriages. They were 
not yonng enongh to be lovers — they were 
evidently man and wife* 

Of course^ they had qnarreled on leaving 
Naples. Of course, the gendeman had handed 
the lady into a carriage, and^ to show bis dig- 
nity and cut her to the heart, he had majes- 
tically stepped into another. The cause and 
merits of the quarrel it was impossible to de- 
termine, but of this we may be sure, the lady 
would never have been so foolish as to take 
two carriages where one would do — it was a 
most man-like, unfeminine proceeding. 

The absurdity of the act chiefly Struck our 
coachman. He said little, indeed^ but there 
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was an exulting twinklc in bis eye over the 
folly of the foreigner, wbich made work so 
light to Neapolitan horses, and sent so many 
carlini, that might have been spared, into 
Neapolitan pockets. 

The cemetery lay before us — a green bower, 
with white buildings gleaming through every 
tree. We entered it, and alighted in a Square 
court, surrounded by tombs. They were all 
modern, since the Campo Santo is quite recent, 
but already defaced. A poor lady, whose 
effigy rose above her sepulchre, had lost part 
of her nose, and was not destined to last 
many years more. 

No sooner were we out of the carriage than 
a guide came up to us. He was tall and lean, 
and had a stränge, quaint look. He was shab- 
bily dressed, but not like a man of the people. 
There was an air of half-education, half-gentiHty 
about him, which bis address confirmed. He 
ofiered us bis Services in bad but fluent 
French. We requested bim to speak Italian, 

I 2 
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ruijgui^ tue nsn^K liiim^iii ai Jü 
H^ tufiMi txßuatL and «tand 

1m! tw|{<»t w Müll v«e it. 

iUi ittM»Mr<xl uc «t oooe the nnfimaihed tiaaA, 
M4X( mU tu üunmtMtg of ilie plsoe. T«ili» 
»r« tliMsk ii» ÜMJ Cwopo ßMrto, fi«eB »d fkwnw 
w« luxuiiwrt, «d it « düBeuk, an lea^iiig it, 
t«; tMwry mw»^ » eWr idea of tfaie pl«». 
«imvc» lu Uuiir JJuUs garden», narrow paths— 
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for the business of life is not here, and room 
is not wanted — the shade of trees, the beauty of 
flowers, the banks on which the purple mesem- 
bryanthemnm grew m all its luxuriance, ter- 
races whence the eye overlooked the bay, or 
rested on the gloomy slopes of Vesuvius, made 
it a beautiful place, indecd; but^ the splendid 
yiews excepted, left no separate, distinct images 
on the mind. 

One tomb was like another, one path was 
the image of another path. Even the tombs 
of the royal doctors, which we were duly 
shown, had no particular individuality. There 
were several of them. The patient has out- 
lived his leeches. K this were an Eastem 
country, one might charitably suppose that the 
bow-string was sent round every time His 
Highness had the headache; but this being out 
of the question^ there remained but one con- 
clusion possible — ^Death, owing these poor gen- 
tlemen a grudge^ had watched his opportunity, 
and got it at last. 
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The Campo Santo, however, cannot be con- 
founded with thc Pere la Chaise or Kensal 
Green. It has several very distinctive Italian 
featnres. Besides family tombs like those you 
meet with in the French cemeteries, that is 
to say, little houses^ adomed within with 
stained-glass Windows and altars covered with 
flowers, and which are erected above the vault 
in which the members of the family are suc- 
cessively lowered, the Campo Santo has larger 
buildings, Square, circular, or pyramidal, erected 
at the expenjfe of the dijfferent brotherhoods, 
for the benefit of the brethren, and devoted 
to their exclusive use. 

A little shady enclosure, scattered with 
black wooden crosses, belongs to the sisters 
of Saint Vincent of Paul. Here the women 
who have left home, kindred, country, who 
have broken every tie that makes life sweet 
and dear, for the sake of the poor of Christ, 
sleep in graves as obscure as their obscure, 
though beneficent, life. The only distinction 
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thej have beyond the poorest Neapolitan, is 
that their sisterhood, which was united in the 
good works of life^ is gathered in the same 
fold hj death. Somc of their orphan pupils 
sleep with them; the little Square seemed 
ahnost füll. 

In another part of the Campo Santo there 
is a large Square court^ where the multitudc; 
who cannot purchase a separate place of rest, 
are laid together. This court is flagged; 
every flag is numbered ; and every day, in times 
of necessity, or every two or three days, when 
the mortality is not so high, one oC the flags 
is raised; the iron grating on which it rests 
is removed, and the dead are lowered down; 
then grating and flag are replaced^ and not 
touched for a year. 

^^Ahl if the dead could see, what a place 
to be buried in," I had thought, as we stood 
on a sort of terrace, to which all foreigners 
are taken, so marvellously beautiful is the 
view that lies below and around that quiet 
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Miy id ibe dead^ bat nom, fhoag^ tbere was 
naihmg repolutTe in thi« phee, tare tfae ooo- 
lidatumeM rif what lay bdow, theae thonghta 
memed mere moekeiy« It waa nckemng to 
kmm ihBif even in death^ the poor mnat 
be (micmiM, To the ricb^ flower»^ treea, 
and a ieparate grave^ with ita epitaph, are 
allotted; but tbe poor man can moolder 
away in no diatinet bed; atrangers, enemies, 
may »leq> in one grave^ what matter? 
thoro ia no necd of flowers for them« 
Their gravcatone is the flag on which we 
were Standing; thoir epitaph ia No. XYII. 
Is it uncharitable to ask whether, if the rieh 
koi>t the keys of heaven, they would let in 
the [)Oor1 And yot what is this to the dead- 
oart of Florenee. Every night it goes round; 
as it paiiMO« and its bell is heard^ doors open 
and »ilenily houses yield up their dead. Un- 
oofflnod, unknown, the poor are borne away 
to a buriiü-plaee outside the city, and laid 
thoro. 
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We saw few people in the Campo Santo; 
by no means the same number of moumers 
whom one meets with in French cemeteries. 
Yet the Neapolitans, like all Catholics, are 
faithful in visiting churchyards on the day of 
the dead, the second of November. They 
even add to that visit, a werk of supererogar 
tion. They go and eat hearty meah in the 
tavems and ostehne around the Campo Santo. 
"For the good of the dead," they say. It 
is impossible not to recognize in this the sili- 
cemium of the ancients. 

I believe this custom to be peculiar to 
Naples. The burial-places of Italy differ widely 
from eaeh other. They are all very interest- 
ing, and show us^ under its yarious aspects^ 
the civilization of several ancient nations, of 
the middle ages, and of modern times. 

Of the ancient places of sepulture, the 
tombs of Etruria are the most interesting, 
for they are all that remains to us of a great 
people. Their literature, their records, their 
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history^ their religion have passed away; 
their name is onlj a vague traditlon amongst 
their descendants, or food for the speculation 
of the antiquary; but from the firet rüde 
Etniscan grave, with its cromlech-likc masses 
of unshaped stone, to the simple tumuli, the 
rock-hewn and earth-covered Chambers^ and 
lastlj to the streets of tombs making the 
name of Necropolis, or City of the Dead, no 
fiction, we have abundant evidence of the 
long progressive existence which this now 
lost people enjoyed long before the Koman 
name was heard of. 

The only excavated tomb of the kind, I 
saw in Poestmn — for there is great confusion, 
even amongat the leamed, conceming what is 
really Greek or really Etniscan — had yielded 
beautüul vases and costly armour, but was 
then a vacant and unintercsting pit. Those 
marveUous Chambers of rock, of which I had 
Seen reduced copies in the Yatican, those 
rows of silent tombs lying in forgotten val- 
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leys, hiding their treasiire and their dead be- 
neath earth and trees, and in which^ when 
first opened, the fortunate discoverer saw 
some warrior lying in State on bis bed of 
stone, then trerabling away into dust, whilst 
bis armour remained banging on tbe wall, and 
^^a wreatb of blies of pure gold" still lay on 
tbe red limestone table, — tbese virgin tombs, 
wbicb tbe spoliations of many ages bave 
rendered rare, even in Italy, bave seemed to 
me more wonderful tban tbe Pyramids of 
Egypt, ever since I saw tbe representations 
and tbe contents of one in tbe Gregorian 
gallery. Tbis tomb, found beneatb a mound, 
in a field, is supposed to bave been coeval 
witb tbe siege of Troy; at least its remote 
antiquity is not doubted; its arcbitecture 
sbows it to bave been built before tbe cor- 
rect principle of tbe arcb was known. It 
consisted of two spacious cbambers; in one 
stood a bier, formed of cross-bars of bronze, 
witb a raised place for tbe bead; a warrior 
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18 Bupposed to have been laid 'on this bier, 
for costly arms were found in this Chamber; 
in the next, besides a quantity of bronze and 
silver vases^ was found a heap of gold oma- 
ment«, which had faUen from the decaying 
body; these Ornaments, whicb are now in the 
Gregorian coUection, are of the most costly 
kind^ they consist of brooches, bracelets, rings, 
chains, a head-dress, a breast-plate, a neck- 
kce, all in the Egyptian style, of beautifiil 
workmanship, and especially of the purest 
gold. 

From tombs like these the beautifiil vases 
known as Etruscan, though the finest bear 
tokens of Greek art, are ahnost all derived. 
Between these costly sepulchres and the early 
Roman tombs, there seems to be a great gap. 
The oldest heathen burial-place I have seen 
in Italy has nothing in common with Etrus- 
can Chambers; it belongs to comparatively 
modern times, ancient though we thought it. 
It is a little cemetery near the great cascade 
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of Tivoli. It has not been long known, and 
often escapes the attention of tourists. It is 
a small place^ and Stands in a high and soli- 
tary part of the mountain. Grass grows 
high around the grej stone tombs, which re- 

semble so much our modern tombs, that the 

« 

whole place^ with its trees and wild-flowers, 
looks like the neglected country churchyard 
one now meets in every land, save this. At 
the time, I glanced at the inscriptions, some of 
which are very legible; but if they had any 
interest^ it either escaped my limited know- 
ledge then, or my memory since. I beUeve 
these ancient cemeteries are very rare. I 
have seen but this one in Italy. 

The Romans lined their magnificent roads 
with equally magnificent sepulchres. Caius 
Cestius— of whom we know nothing, save what 
his epitaph teils us — that he belonged to the 
Popilia family, that he was a Tribüne and a 
Pretor — had a handsome marble pyramid reared 
to him outside the gate leading to Ostia^ 
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where it still Stands, close by the Protestant 
cemetery in which Keats is buried, and of 
which Shelley said that it was " making one in 
love with death, to think one should be buried 
in so sweet a place." The round tower of 
Cecilia Metella on the Via Appia, was a fortress 
in the middle ages; the tomb of the Cotta 
family, by the same road^ is a farm now, with 
an olive-garden on the top of the moniunent. 
Such of these tombs as have survived the 
ravages of time, are almost all inhabited; ivy 
Clusters on their walls, and the smoke of some 
poor man's hearth curls above their roof. Thus 
graves that have become houses^ or sepulchres 
so dilapidated that even poverty forsakes them, 
for they can yield no shelter^ still rise on 
either side of those roads leading to the 
etemal city. The Romans had placed them 
there, that the living might ever preserve the 
memory and the glory of their ancestors; but 
posterity has not respected the iliustrious 
dead. 
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The Chamber m the pyramid of Caius 
Cestius is vacant; the ashes of Cecilia Me- 
tella have been lost; though the costly ala- 
baster um in which they were placed Is still 
kept in the Vatican. Even the bones of the 
Seipios have not been allowed to sleep in 
peace. The family sepnlchre of this line of 
heroes is found near the Porta San Sebastiane. 
It was discovered in a vineyard, about eighty 
years ago, and is still snrrounded by gardens. 
When we visited it a few years back^ the 
carriage drew up before a piain wooden gate, 
with the words, *^The Sepulchre of the 
Seipios," written above it. We alighted and 
rang ; the door opened ; a peasant girl in a 
round straw hat met us silently. We saw a 
rüde flight of steps, and a dark vault-entrance, 
above which grew a little wild garden, with 
white Stocks and other spring flowers. 

The girl put wax tapers in our hands^ took 
a brass lamp, of the classical three-beaked 
shape, and showed us in. We entered a cd^ 
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laT'Jike vault — ^not^ indeed, like what is called 
a cellar in London, bat like a Continental cel- 
lar — deep^ cool^ spaciooB, fit for pipes of wine 
— mich as that which Keats dreamed of when 
he called out for 

" A draoght of rintage that hath been 
CooVd a long age in the deep-delred earth ! " 

— such a place^ but rüder and more decayed, 
was the family yault of the Seipios. 
The early Boinans did not bum their dead, 

« 

they simply laid them in the earth; but the 
lust of conquest entered their hearts^ and the 
passion of revenge awoke in the hearts of 
the conquered. They profaned and sullied the 
graves of their masters, and outraged them, 
not merely in what man has always held dear 
and sacred) but in what the heathen faith 
hold most dear and most sacred. The shade 
of the unburicd corpse could not cross the 
Styx, but, for ever repulsed by Charon, wan- 
dered, disconsolate and lamenting, through the 
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melancholy Hades. Alarmed, in their pietj, at 
a form of revenge which they could not al- 
ways prevent, the Romans bumed their dead. 
We know, from ashes found in ums in the 
Etruscan tombs^ that the Etruscans had also 
adopted that habit, though not in every case. 
They were rigorous, however, in placing the 
dead below the earth — a eustom which the 
Bomans did not alwajs observe — their colum- 
bariums, for instance, were in direct Opposi- 
tion to it. 

Some distinguished Boman families did not 
adopt the ftmeral pyre, but continued to bury 
their dead according to the ancient fashion. 
The Scipios long preserved that habit. Sylla, 
who belonged to the Comelian family, of which 
the Scipios were a branch^ ordered his body 
to be bumed; and the example of the dictator 
was afkerwards universally foUowed. 

Thus^ neither ums nor ashes were found 
here — only simple tombs, in which the dead 
were laid, and left to the decay of nature. 
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where it was discovered, in excellent preserva- 
tion^ Bome years ago. It is a large Chamber^ 
filled with niches; in the niches are the ums, 
whicb still hold the ashes of the dead. The 
place is very like a dove-cot, whence its 
name of " columbarium." The columbariums 
were generally the property of one family ; 
but ancient inscriptions teach us that favoured 
servants were admitted to the distinction 
of a niche, or that strangers and even slaves 
were allowed to purchase the right of one 
from the owners. 

The puticuli were for the large number of 
plebeians and slaves^ who were not rieh 
enough even for a niche in a eolumbarium. 
The poor were either bumed together in a 
vast pyre, or buried in the puticuli outside 
the Esquiline gate. The corpses of men and 
the dead bodies of animals were thrown pro- 
miscuously into these pits, and left there. 

Christianity brought back the old mode of 
burial, which had always been in use amongst 

k2 
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the Jews ; and persecution compelled the primi- 
tive Christians to bmy their martyrs and their 
dead secretly in the catacombs. It is im- 
possihle to exaggerate the interest with 
which Christians of the nineteenth centmy 
Visit these narrow vaults and chapels, which 
still bear eloquent witness to the heroism and 
the faith of their ancestors. 

There are some very remarkable features 
even in the plan of the catacombs. They 
fonn a sort of subterranean city, which an- 
swered, in many respects, to the city above. 
Magnificent roads leading to Bome crossed the 
Campagna between two rows of the tombs belong- 
ing to the powerful, the great, the rieh ; and below 
those roads there are long, narrow galleries, on 
either side of which the martyrs of truth or 
the poor of Christ repose in peace, In Face, 
they teil us, waiting for the great judgment 
day; for there came a timfe when the mis- 
tress of the world was divided by two na- 
tions, one of her real children, cruel, voluptu^ 
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0U8, and sanguinaiy^ the other of obscure 
foreigners, patient and much enduring, yet 
whose weakness proved mightier than strength, 
and sent the cross to realms where the vaunted 
eagle never flew. But the combat was long 
and trying, untll the day of victory came. 
Long did hidden graves and secret worship bear 
witness to the fierceness of the persecution, and 
even when that persecution had ceased, the 
place which had seen so much sorrow and 
beheld so many triumphs was too dear to be 
forsaken. Christians continued to be buried in 
catacombs long after the Caesars had acknow- 
ledged the faith. Thus the subterranean city 
existed for several ages, and it has been com- 
puted that, if its streets were put one after the 
other, they would make a road three hundred 
leagues long, lined with six millions of tombs. 

There is a gallery in the Vatican lined 
with inscriptions from the catacombs. I never 
saw but one person looking at them. Christ 
tianity has no charms for Christians. Yet 
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tbese irregaisurf mdety canred lettere, which 
teil of hsmte and scantj means; thoee illnspelt 
wordn^ which remind us that the poor, the 
Ignorant^ the snffenng little ones of this 
World, were the first fervent Christians; the 
pathetic domestic epitaphs, so different &om 
the cold inscriptions of the heathens; the 
Christian Symbols and Christian's hopes of life, 
God^ and immortality everywhere engraved or 
expressed^ ought to be something more to us 
than heathen relics; one need not^ one can- 
not ask them to be as much ; since thej are 
not infinitely more, it Is better that they should 
be infinitely less, and entirely forgotten. 
Thousands of these inscriptions are found in 
tho Icamed books published on this subject ; 
but^ unlcss when the fac-eimile reproduces the 
original rudeness of the carving and spelling, 
thoy lose much. The dove and olive-bough, 
the good shepherd, the fish, sjrmbol of Christ, 
were the favourite subjects of the early car- 
vers» and tho favourite inscription, which is 
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8tm used in many churches of Eome, was, 
with the name of the deceased^ and the date 
of the birth and death^ the monogram of our 
Lord, ^, and the two touching words, In Face. 
In Feace^ what more could Christians saj, 
hope, or wish for. 

The Chief inscriptions, the most character- 
istie monuments. the bodies of saints and 
martyrs, have been removed from the cata- 
combs, but though vacant of many of their 
riches, they are still a wonderful world to the 
explorer. It would take a lifetime to know 
them well; we went down to one of them 
but once, but their aspect was too impressire 
to be soon or eaöily forgotten. 

Not far from the tomb of Cecilia Metella, 
beyond the gate of Saint Sebastian, rises the 
church consecrated to the heroie martyr. Near 
this church is the entrance to the catacombs 
of Saint Calixtus. We went down steep and 
dark staircases cut in the rock, until we 
reached the subterranean city. The deep. 
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yagae places^ whence ligfat is carefully excluded, 
met Hfl at once« The feeble glimmer of our 
little wax tapers was juflt enough to light us 
on through the low narrow yanlts. Once ihst 
hghty fitlnt as it was, feil on a slandng 
broken slab^ on wbich I read in large, dear 
cut letters, the words CoBNELn Mabttbis. E. P. 
The place of Cornelius Martyr I with two letters 
to add that he was a bishop— what an epitaph, 
what a historyl 

Contradictory as it maj seem, there is some- 
thing yery distinct through all the vagueness 
of the catacombs. ÜTou might wander in their 
inextricable labyrinth, and perish there like the 
travellers of whom such dreary legends are still 
told, but you cannot forget those long, low 
avenues^ lined on either side with six or seven 
rows of gaping recesses; dark couches, where 
sorrowing, yet triumphant brethren once laid 
the bodies of saints and martyrs. 

The days of persecution have gone by, and 
the ohurch has placed beneath a thousand altars 
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the relics of her heroes; but it requires no 
Stretch, no effort of Imagination to see her here 
once more in the days of her tribulation. Close 
with stones those vacant beds ; put the lighted 
lampg in those niches in the walis, still blackened 
with smoke, and instead of the guide who pre- 
cedes you, who has spent his life here^ and who 
can walk blindfold through all these intricate 
windings, place a Fossor with his lantem and 
pickaxe — if you like let it be Diogenes, whose 
grave will be found here — ^add two or three 
figures stealing along the dimly lighted walls 
and vanishing at the next tuming; the pic- 
ture is complete, and differs little from that 
before you. 

The loculi we saw were almost all open; 
some, because the slab that closed them had 
been removed; others, because it had fallen 
to the earth^ where it lay in broken frag- 
ments; but human dust, and sometimes bones, 
still remained within. My mother put her 
band in one^ and took out the tooth of a 
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young cbild; we looked at it, and reverently 
put it back. Near this grave, a broken glass 
yase^ still stained with dark matter, indicated^ 
by one of the most certain signs, the pre- 
sence of a martyr. The palm, token of vic- 
tory, is one of the signs of martyrdom; the 
vase, in which the faithftd placed the blood 
of sufferers, which they affixed to their graves, 
and in which^ after so many centuries, the 
traces of blood are still found, is another 
sign, and a more certain one. Here, there- 
fore, lay one of the conntless multitude who 
died for Christ. 

I saw no slab, no inscription, to teil us 
the child martyr's history. Unconscious of bis 
fate, he may have perished on bis murdered 
mother's breast, and like the Holy Innocents, 
of whom Prudentius sang in his beautiful 
old hymn, he, too, may have played at the 
foot of the altar with the palm and crown 
of his victory. 

The streets of the catacombs, for they are 
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real streets, widen occasionally into a cubicu- 
lum or crypt, where the Christians met to 
hear that dootrine which they kept so secret, 
and to celebrate those mysteries which they 
concealed so jealously from the knowledge 
and the scoffings of heathens. 

A hundred persons could not have met in 
these ancient chapels; but they are numerous 
and very interesting. Tombs line them on 
either side; an altar rises at the end, and 
paintings adom the walls. The subjects of 
these paintings which we saw were all alle- 
gorical, or belonged to the Old Testament, 
with two exceptions. One, of a pure style 
of art, resembled, in its correct and simple 
outlines^ the frescoes of Pompeii; its remote 
antiquity was not doubted. It represented the 
adoration of the shepherds. They came hum- 
ble and eager to meet the divine child, and 
found him in the arms of his mother; the 
grace and antique simplicity of the Virgin's 
attitude were very remarkable. The other 
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painting was the portrait of a young girl^ 
who^ from the very unusual distinction of 
being represented in a place held so sacred, 
Is believed to have been a martyr; but it is 
not certain. Her name was written below; I 
have forgotten it, but not her face, which was 
angelic. She had the dark Italian eyes^ the 
pure oval and fine Italian features, but with 
them a sweetness and a purity which are ever 
rare and individual. It was a face more mor- 
tal than ever the Beato Angelico gave to his 
saints, but as tender and as holy. 

Tradition and history both teil us how dear 
the early Christians held the catacombs. 
Long after the persecutions had ceased, they 
still wished to lay] their bones with the mar- 
tyrs of God; but at length other customs 
prevailed; the martyrs were removed to mag- 
nificent churches, and the dead gathered around 
them, and forsook the catacombs. But the 
churches could not hold them all ; the church- 
yard and the Campo Santo had their tum. 
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Two of these burial-places^ the cemetery of 
Venice and the famous Campo Santo of Pisa, 
are remarkable; one by its singular position, 
the other by its beauty 

Everything is stränge in Venioe, and a Ve- 
netian funeral is one of the strängest things 
that can be seen in it. Our gondola was 
«ntering a quiet canaletto, when we saw a 
door open; a coffin covered with red velvet, 
and bome by men in red, was brought out 
and lowered into a boat that lay waiting; 
priest« entered another boat, and the two 
little skiffs rowed away and vanished be* 
neath a bridge. I saw no sign of moum* 
ers. They were going to the ^ cemetery ; 
we went there a few days later; Venice 
lay behind us, we entered the cahn^ open 
sea, and saw a horizon of snowy sunlit 
hüls; a little more and we reached the 
cemetery, we fomid it in a quiet islet, 
walled in and guarded by a convent of 
monks. I never saw a more dreary, ncr 
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glected place; high grass, luxuriant weeds 
covered the earth; green lizards basked on 
the walls, or ran about the graves; a 
bare-footed monk walked slowly In the sun. 
It was a place to meditate over Solomon's 
^Wanity of vanlties.'* We entered the clois- 
ters; the tombs were less neglected, or 
rather showed neglect less, for the forget- 
fblness of the survivors was the same in 
both cases, but the glare of the sun on the 
stone walls, the solitude, th'e silence^ seemed 
more painfiil and oppressive than even the 
neglect of the grase^own graves in the 
cemetery. The church itself, though large, 
looked a forsaken church. We saw no one in 
it, no kneeling figures to speak of life and 
its troubles; we only caught a gliippse of a 
young monk in a gallery, and who vanished 
on seeing us enter. 

A few weeks later, we were in the Campo 
Santo of Pisa. The Duomo, the Baptistery, 
the fiunous tower, and the Campo Santo are 
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all in one spot of this city, which was once 
great and strong, and now Stands melancholy 
and forsaken by the Arno. It was a dull, 
rainy day; there was no one in the Campo 
Santo but the enstode who admitted us. We 
saw an oblong, grass-grown Square, with a few 
trees. Kound it ran a light and graceful 
gallery, with frescoed walls on one side, and 
on the other — that next the court — light, 
gothic arches. The firescoes were religious — 
very ancient, often defaced, but grand, dreary, 
and grotesque. 

The custode showed us round, explaining; 
then, yielding to our request, he let us wan- 
der at our will, and entered a sort of Cham- 
ber or chapel, where he began reading aloud 
to himself. The place, though beautiful, is 
melancholy ; and it raay be that, living here 
alone, he needed the sound of his own voice. 

No one is now buried in the Campo Santo, 
unless to confer some extraordinary distinction. 
Pisa has another cemetery; and that earth, 
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which the men of the middle ages brought 
from the H0I7 Land^ and which was said to 
have the property of consuming, in three days, 
the bodies laid in it, reeeives the dead no 
more. 

This place is used as a sort of museum for an- 
tiquities, Pagan or not; and when tuming 
from the glimpse the arches gave us of that 
cahn, green field, with its two or three me- 
lancholj yews and a cloudy sky above^ I saw 
the head of a Venus, or an ancient fragment, 
I feit them as strangely out of place as the 
grim frescoes^ and even the solitary keeper's 
monotonous voice seemed in keeping with the 
sad and deserted Campo Santo. 

The faith of those who travelled so far, 
and toiled so painfiilly, to lay their dead in 
earth doubly sacred, seemed outraged. If the 
old Pisans could rise from that one, vast, 
grass-grown tomb in which they chose to sleep, 
they would surely groan to see that holy 
field become a pro&ne museum. In giying it 
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to the dead; they gave it to God; not to 
man, to life^ and its uses. 

I have Said a great deal — too much, per- 
haps — about Italian burial-places ; but the 
striking differences which exist between them, 
have led me farther than I intended^ or thought 
possible. This is the charm and the peril of 
Italy— see one thmg, and everything of the 
same kind comes straight before you. 

The Campo Santo of Naples took me, at 
onee, to every burial-place I had seen in 
Italy; and^ as if to show us how tenacious, 
spite all the vicissitudes they have undergone, 
and the various usages they display, this people 
are of old customs, we saw, in this modern 
Campo Santo^ an unfinished family tomb^ where 
the dead will be laid in horizontal recesses, 
Uke the dead of the catacombs eighteen cen- 
turies ago. 
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NAPLES. 

The public buildings of Naples are numerous^ 
and worthy of being carefully visited; but 
what Alexandre Dumas very justly said of 
Italy^ that the splendour of its first aspect 
is destroyed by the south of France, which 
you must cross to go to it — and that, until 
we can skip from Paris to Naples; we shall 
receive but gradüal. and imperfect impressions 
— is true of Naples as a city. If we could 
leave London at night, and wake in Naples 
in the moming, we should find much to ad- 
mirC; apart from the unique position of the 
city and the grandeur of the bay. 
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But, after crossing all Italy — after seeing 
the magnificent churches of Venice and Eome^ 
and the mansions of every city^admiration 
gets tired. The eye grows accustomed to 
marble pavements and gorgeous altars^ it ceases 
to see die stateliness of palaces, and it 10 
often only when one has retumed to the 
meanness of brick-houses, and the lamentable 
monotony oi straight streets, with area railings^ 
that one feels that Naples was really a fine 
and lively city. 

But so superior are here the attractions of 
nature ovet those of art^ so much more agree- 
able is it to wander in the Villa Beale than 
to see what there is to see in the city itself^ 
that we delayed our visits to the churches of 
Naples until the missing of the train, that was 
to take US to Pompeii; gave us a spare mom- 
ing. An aftemoon^ which we have added later, 
satisfied us. Our stay is to be short, and we 
preferred other pleasures. 

The Strada di Toledo crosses Naples in a 

L 2 
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nmih'Wetterlj directioii« It is a fine street, 
lined with dmrches, palaces, and ahops; h is 
narrow, a« Italian etreets wiselj are, to giye 
fhade from tbe bomiiig 01m; and, to sum op 
iis evioffieBf it maj be said to be the onlj 
handflome street in Naplea. It doses, at one 
end, with the Palazzo dei Stndij; and, at the 
other, towards the sea, with a wide piazza, on 
which rise the royal palace and the Church of 
St« Francis of Paul, built on the model of 
the Roman Pantheon, a cold and magnificent 
building, which has the faults of most imita- 
tions. It rccalls what it mean» to imitate, but 
has not the same power to move or inte- 
rc0t. 

Boyond the royal palace and the piazza, 
and facing tho sea and Yesuvius^ comes the 
quartcr of Santa Lucia, the most Neapolitan 
part of all Naples. It is built on one side 
only. Palaces, hotels^ and miserable, dingy 
houscs jostlo each other^ and have the same 
magnificent sea view. The riebest and the 
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poorest dwell here side by aide — dirt and 
luxury are both thriving. The shops are small, 
but much loved by foreign ladies. Here they 
purchase the magnificent coral^ which goes all 
over the world, and is one of the branches of 
Neapolitan commerce. 

Here, too, they may procure all sorts of 
wares, manufactured especlally for foreigners — 

lava cups, terra-cotta figures, copies of Etrus- 

« 

can vases, cameos— the very stalle on the side 
near the sea are covered with maritime curio- 
sities. The lomiging nondescript population 
which lingers about, sleeping in the smi or 
eating on the door-steps, lives in a State of 
perpetual conspiracy against foreigners. 

On arriving here, we went to take apart- 
ments in a furnished house of Santa Lucia, to 
which we had been reconunended ; but it was 
fortunate for us that the house was fulL No 
soonei was a carriage with trunks seen stop- 
ping at the door of a private house, than a 
flock of light, agile figures came racing towards 
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it from the further end of Santa Lucia. They 
arrived out of breath^ but eager to seize on 
everything resembling luggage. 

When they heard the reply of the porter, 
"There is not a ropm leftl" they laughed 
derisively at their own disappointment; and 
went back to their place in the sun. 

After Santa Lucia, and still facing the sea^ 
comes the Chiaja, which is clean, stately, well- 
built, and has a decorous, courtly look. Be- 
tween it and the bay lie the beautiftd gardens 
of the Villa jßeale. The Chiaja has but a 
few shops^ and is more a promenade than a 
Street. 

If the rest of Naples corresponded to the 
Chiaja and the Toledo, the city would be 
magnificent indeed ; but the streets are nar- 
row, dirty, tortuous, and steep— more lanes 
than streets. The shops are mean, dark^ and 
low; the finest edifices lose by the vicinity 
in which they are placed ; and the port, quays, 
and public places are only redeemed from the 
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reproach of dirt and shameful squalor by the 
picturesque, movlng aspect they always wear; 
and also, it must be told, by the happy 
abundance to which they bear undeniable tes- 
timony. 

The first time we entered Naples was on 
a July night. We came from Korne, but by 
land. Accordingly, we drove along the quays. 
It was a festa, and I never had seen such a 
sight. Everywhere churches were illuminated, 
and looked more like Chmese pagodas than 
like churches; festoons of lamps crossed the 
streets; petards were firing off, with a deaf- 
enmg noise, at every comer. A little pig, tied 
in a doorway — too young to be accustomed to 
Neapolitan ways — was sorely frightened, and 
screamed with all his might. He was the 
first of his species whom I had seen in a 
city, and therefocß Struck me. 

A crowd of men, women, and especially 
children, that seemed endless, swarmed in the 
streets, on the quays, and around the Stalls. 
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These Stalls were an epitome of Italian manners. 
They were so many kitchens. Fires were 
buming, and pans were whizzmg everywhere 
around us. The night, which was dark, height- 
ened the effect. The whole scene looked like 
the feeding of a nation. Hunger seemed out 
of the question here; and seen by daylight, 
the dirty bye-streets of Naples, even without 
the rejoicing of a festa, convey the same feel- 
ing. The abundance and cheapness of meat, 
vegetables, and fruit put starvation out of the 
question. Every street is a market, and every 
market is a picture of plenty. The town is 
dirty, the shipping in the port is unworthy of 
the magnificence of the bay ; but a people can 
live here, and that is a very redeeming fact. 

The picturesque variety which this out-door 
cooking and eating, and out-door life in general, 
throw on the aspect of the city, is very gay 
and attractive. Every street here becomes a 
picture, and every picture offers a variety of 
characters. Eager faces of men, reckoning on 
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their fingers, gather round the money-changer 
at his stall, with that tempting round cage, 
with coppers by way of birds. Ladies buy 
bouquets from the beautiful pyramids of flowers 
at the Street comers. The little old woman, 
who carries iced water about^ goes into a 
shop, and pours out a glass to a young shoe- 
maker, who drains it rapturously. The ragged, 
shoeless boy is more damty; he Stands and 
sips his halfpenny ice in the middle of the 
Street. The vender of oranges and lemons 
decks his gaily-painted little house, or draws 
his car, füll of yellow fruit, and adomed with 
golden branches of the sweet, yellow broom. 
The woman who roasts the pigne — the fruit 
of the pine-tree, which tastes something Uke 
almonds — gravely sits, and fans her fire into 
life. BeUows are unknown here, save in forges 
— a reed fim is invariably used. 

I do not speak of the dishes of maccaroni, 
and of the wonderful way in which they are 
swallowed; of paus where the fish fry, and 
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seem to enjoy themselves, because these are 
not found in the Toledo or in the way of 
the beau monde. But one of the most curious 
pictures of all, though not the most innocent, 
is that which you unfortunately find every- 
where, and chiefly, I believe, in the Toledo— 
the lottery-ticket office. 

Italian genius shines here in aU its glory. 
The shop has generally no door; it Stands 
hospitably open, as wide a« it caD ; its front 
is decorated with strips of paper, on which 
numbers are written; these strips of paper 
are curiously cut out, generally in the shape 
of an orderly's flag, and fantastically deco- 
rated with knots and coloured^ and even gilt, 
paper^ and especially with the most enticing 
devices. Let anyone ima^e what it is to 
read in large capitals the numbers 7, 30^ 81, 
with the mysterious intimation, " Take me," or 
the broad hint, "You win with me," or the 
tender advice, " Give me to your friend." This, 
hovfever, is reckoning too mach on the gene- 
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rosity of human nature, for if this fascinating 
ticket is to win the prize, can it be expected 
that persona in their senses will go and 
give up a fortune for the sake of fiiend- 
ship. Such things are common in noyels, 
where reckless authors throw thousands and 
millions about like dust, but everyone knows 
that they are rare in prudent real life. 

Gambling is the great Italian yice; it is 
a blind instinct' with the people, a passion, and, 
like all passions, it has its superstitions. I 
have several times been asked to giye 
numbers^ but as I did not fail^ whilst 
complying with the request, to wish aloud 
that the demander might not win, the charm 
was broken, and loss was the result. I once 
asked one of these persons on what System he 
played : — 

'^ Vi dico io," he replied, in his Italian phra- 
seology. "I will teil you. When anything 
happens, I get a ticket. The Archbishop died, 
for instance. Well, I took the day of the 
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month^ the number of the year, and bis 
age.** 

I believe this to be the general System. 
There is still plenty of old superstition here, 
but it 18 not talked about. I have seen 
channs against the evil eye wom by men 
with their watch-guards, and put by mothers 
round the necks of their children, but ques- 
tioning was evaded; perhaps it was thought 
unlucky. 

The corricolo is another glory of Naples. 
The number of small and cheap carriages is 
as amazing as the dexterity of the coachmen. 
They go in every direction with their rapid 
and light little vehicles, and accidents seem as 
much out of the question as they are a mat- 
ter of course elsewhere. The people are as 
fond of riding as the rieh, and the corricolo 
is their carriage. I know nothing more fan- 
tastic than to meet a corricolo on one of the 
roads leading to Naples; a lean, vicious-look- 
ing little horse flies past you, drawing somethiug 
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on high wheels, and on which a dozen^ at least, 
of Neapolitaner men and women^ sit and stand^ 
according as they find room. Away they go, 
dancing along the road^ singing, shouting, 
laughing, talking, and if you look sharp, 
you will see something dark in a net 
swiing below the car; that something is 
a man, a woman, or a couple of boys, who 
could not find room above, and prefer 
the net to nothing. Sixteen persons can 
find room in a corricolo; I was told so, 
but never counted beyond fourteen; even 
that seems a good load for a bad horse, that yet 
does not appear to care about it. This was 
explained to me; the construction of the 
corricolo is such that the weight he carries 
does not bear on the horse. 

Pleasure of all kinds comes easily to the 
Neapolitans, if we may judge by the quantity 
of cheap theatres and public shows in the 
populär parts of the city. Punch is here in 
hia native city, and as populär as ever. The 
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giant, the dwarf, the rope-dancer, the dread- 
fiü drama, the farce, thrive in their sheds as 
well as the dassical opera in the magnificent 
theatre of San Carlo. 

Naples is a city of good living and plear 
sure, but it is also a city of devotion. Be- 
ligious ceremonies and processions abound. 
The last three days of Lent were very im- 
pressiye. Apart the Funzione in the churches, 
we had the silent streets, where not a car- 
riage was to be seen. The king himself 
must go on foot and abjure his State for 
once. 

Some of the Neapolitan churches are very 
fine. We began our visits with Santa Maria 
del Carmine^ memorable as the burial-place 
of the young and unhappy Conradin, who 
was beheaded on the market-place, which faces 
the churchy in 1268. 

"0hl mother, sorrowM are the news that 
will be bome of me to theel" he exclaimed, 
as he ascended the scaffold; but mindM of 
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the chivalrous customs of the age, and urged^ 
perhaps, by the very presence of Charles of 
Anjouy who had come to witness the death 
of his victim^ the young king threw hie 
glove in the crowd as a gage of defiance^ 
before he surrendered himself to the execu^ 
tioner» 

His mother^ who had come with a large 
ransom to purchase back her son, arriyed 
when all was over. History, which has re- 
corded the catastrophe of his death, is silent 
on her grief. We only know that the trear 
sures, which were to have bought back die 
last son of the illustrious house of Suabia, 
were devoted by the childless widow to the 
erection of a chürch on the market-plaoe, 
where he had been put to death. 

Within its precincts^ the remains of Con- 
radin and his young cousin Frederic^ who 
had suffered with him, were obscurely de- 
posited. A stone behind the altar was long 
the only memorial of their resting-place. 
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Within the last few yeara, however, a prince 
of the house of Bavaria — ^the present king^ if 
I am not mistaken — was allowed to raise a 
monument to bis unhappy countrymen. Mind- 
ful of the dead after a lapse of six hundred 
years, and wishing to perpetuate the memory 
of one of the world's most sorrowfid histories, 
he caused a statue of Conradin, designed by 
an illustrious son of the north, Thorwaldsen, 
to be placed in the church, erected by the 
piety of the Empress Margaret. This church, 
though neither beautiful nor remarkable other- 
wise, is one of the most historical in Na- 
ples. 

Four centuries after the death of Conradin, 
an insurrection broke out in the market-place. 
An unjust tax on fruit, and the daring 
of a young fisherman named Masaniello, caused 
a revolution. The history of Masaniello reads 
like a romance. For a month he was master 
of Naples, he dispensed justice in the market- 
place, and gave life or death, according to 
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his pleasure. Then suddenly, wearied of him 
or of licence, the people forsook thelr leader; 
four shots, fired by partisans of the viceroy, 
whom he had compelled to take refuge in 
the Castel Nuovo, ended his brief career. 

Salvator Eosa was a witness of this revo- 
lution; he painted some of its most striking 
scenes, and his pictures, and other paintings 
on the same subject by contemporary artists, 
are amongst the most curious in the Studij. 
They are of the homble kind^ as a matter 
of course, and require good nerves to be 
looked at. The church del Carmine was the 
scene of several ineidents in the brief history 
of Masaniello^ and in the convent adjoining 
it he was miserably murdered. 

The cathedra! consecrated to Saint Janua- 
rius, the patron Saint of Naples, is the finest 
and most interesting church in Naples. The 
Gothic and the Greek styles meet here as 
they often do in a country which Paganism 
has not yet forsaken; but the general effect 
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18 fine and impresave. The cathedral was 
built on the ruins, and with the remains of 
the two heathen temples of Neptune and 
Apollo. A hundred and ten columns of 
Egyptian and Afirican granite stOl adom and 
Support it. The cathedral was first conse- 
crated to Saint Sestitota, bnt was rebuilt hy 
Charles of Anjou; the Basilica of Saint Bes- 
tituta, as it is called, thongh it is more a chapel 
than a church^ still ezists^ and is entered 
from the present cathedraL Its foundation is 
attributed to the mnnificent Helena, the 
mother of Constantine, and it is acknowledged 
to be extremely ancient. Its paintings and 
mosaics are the delight of archaeologists. They 
look solemn, antiqne^ and venerable. 
The cathedral of Saint Januarius, apart 

from its magnificent chapels and altars, 

* 

abounds in memorials of the past. Charles 
of Anjou^ the murderer of Conradin^ has a 
monument above the entrance; near the door 
of the sacristy is the stone that records the 
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fitte of Andrew, King of Hungary, and hu0- 
band of Queen Joanna. Laconically it teils 
nd that he was put to death by the perfidy 
and the rope of his wife. Alluding, I snp- 
pose, to the legend of the silken string, 
which the &ir traitress twisted^ with her öwn 
hands, to .have her husband strangled with« 
The marble , ehapel, consecrated to Saint Gen-r 
najo, and which faces San Bestituta, is com- 
paratiyely modern; fine pictures adom it; its 
treasnres baffle description. Gold, silver, 
diamonds, pearls, and precious stones are 
carefully guarded in the sacristy for those 
festiye days whieh bring all Naples to the 
shrine of the patron saint. 

The church of Saint Dominick Major is 
purely Gothic; it is simple and austere, but far 
more impressive than many of the gorgeous 
churches around it. Some fine and ancient 
pictures adom it; in the sacristy, which is 
splendid, are the twelve tombs of the Princes 
of Aragon, who formerly govemed this 
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canntrj* These tombe are ruaed, and oorered 
with yelvet. The cloistera, whkh we did not 
visity contain intereating memoriala of the 
Gb'eat Saint Thomas Aquinas, the angelic 
doctor, who taaght theology here. His name, 
once the glory and the Btrength of the mid- 
dle ageSj is now familiär to few, Bave the 
theologian and the man of leaming. The fair 
yeseel of fame has sought other shores* The 
time was when there could be no glory bat 
the religious. When to battle with the infidel, 
to redeem the tomb of Christ, was the honour 
of the monarch and the pride of the conqueror. 
When to raise mighty temples to God, to 
write books of theology^ to paint scripture his- 
toricB, or the martyrdom of virgins and saints, 
were all which genius and intellect required 
undor thcir various aspects ; when, in short, the 
thought and worship of God were everything 
to the ambition of man. 

Our wars are commeroial wars now; we are 
the allies of infidels; and small bands of pil» 
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grims, who once travelled in multitudes^ alone 
viait the grave of the Eedeemer. The majesty 
of the old cathedrals impresses us^ but we build 
such no more; our artistic feelmgs are charmed 
by the skill of the pamter^s band ; the souI, the 
passion of religion, with which bis pencil spoke, 
move US slightly. Dust accumulates on the 
heavy tomes of the theologian; we do not 
open them, even for the sake of the dignity of 
thought, of the grace, the beauty they contain ; 
but one of the many laborious productions of 
the middle ages has survived, populär to this 
day; but one, and it is the simplest, the 
easiest, the Imitation of Christ, and leaming 
still quarreis about who wrote it; Thomas ä 
Kempis, the Fleming, or John Gerson, the 
Frenchman. 

A fictitious taste, indeed, was raised some 
years ago for the Gothic, but it was a ftcshion 
— it never was a feeling — and it died, as all 
fashions die, miserably* It never reached to 
anything like the knowledge of heathen anti- 
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quity which enters into modern education. 
Every one knows something of the classics, 
with which no one now has anything in com- 
mon. Who knowß anything of the literature 
of the middle ages, which is the germ of all 
we are, and can be? As to mediaBval archi- 
tecture, there ie Httle merit in knowing some- 
thing of it — it is there, and must be looked 
at^ whether people like or not. 

The other churches of Naples contain re- 
cords as interesting of men as eminent as 
Samt Thomas Aquinas, though less famous 
than the mighty doctor. But even the pro- 
fessional guide touches hghtly on them. En 
revanche, every one is led to admire the 
gorgeous altars, every one must visit the pic- 
tnres in the various *^ sagrestie," and some of 
these paintings are midoubtedly very fine ; 
above all, every one must see the Church of 
Saint Severus, famous for its statues of Mo- 
desty, wrapped in her marble veil; of our 
Saviour, in a transparent marble shroud; and 
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of Vice Undecelved, in a marble net — tricks 
of art which every one has not the power of 
admiring« 

Besides her churches, Naples has the palaces 
of her nobles and her public buildings. Two 
of these I have regretted not to visit — the 
Chinese College, established in 1732, by the 
celebrated Jesuit missionary, Father Eipa. We 
met the pupils once; and these Chinese faces 
and limbs, in the clerical costume of semi- 
naristi, looked stränge indeed. The other place 
I wish we had seen is the Albergo dei Po- 
veri. It IS not merely a house of correction 
for naughty boys, like our friend the poach- 
man — it is a large and magnificent establish- 
ment, founded by the excellent Charles ITL, 
who, with the assistance of another admirable 
sovereign, Pope Benedict XIV., from whom 
he obtained the revenues of fourteen sup- 
pressed convents, built this house^ where the 
poor are not kept in painful idleness, but 
taught professions and trades, from surgery to 
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tfae making of pina. Yet, h most be coo- 
femeä, ibej do not like il; beggan aie aa 
rife aa if there were no jlaee of refiige ftr 
tbeoi« Thej are a teazing, eloqnent, tormeni- 
ing 0et. I know nothiiig more pathetic than 
their solemii adjaratiaa: — 

^F<»' the sake of jour dead!' with the 
toochiDg additum^ ^Signoia, for jonr poor 
dead!" 

Flenty more miglit be said about Naples ; 
bat I can oidy speak of what I saw and 
feit interested in. There is also, I have no 
doubt, a great deal to say about the Neapo- 
litan» and their manners; bat oar first staj 
here was short, and oar present sojoam is 
destined to be brief. I can only get glimpses 
of things, and speak from them, without at- 
tempting to decide on anything in particular, 
and especially on great questions. 

Politics here are quite romantic, and rather 
mythical. People teil you gravely foolish 
storics, or emit opinions of the merits of 
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which it iß impossible to speak. News are 
scarce, and always doubtful. Wliere the English 
newspaper correspondents get the marvellous in- 
telligence to which they treat the public, is 
more than I can teil. They speak with a 
positiveness which excludes doubt — they cer- 
tainly must have secret means of obtaining 
political news. As a rule, politics are not 
spoken of here; it is not safe. 

I have read and heard a great deal in the 
praise and dispraise of the I^eapolitans. The 
Sorrentini hate them cordially. There is a 
great difference between the two races, even 
physicaJly. The men in Sorrento are not 
handsome like their women, but they do not 
look mean. The Neapolitan women are the 
plainest in Italy, and the men, though better- 
looking, have a sort of meanness in their re- 
treating chins which is, at first, very painftil. 
There is plenty of clevemess, however, in their 
mobile faces. Their ready wit is proverbial. 
Several of their witticisms have been repeated 
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U> nkty bot. to be umieaDioiL t&i*^ raqm e m 
profoaad kz&ciwiedgc a£ tfe NecpoGEsa ifiikctj, 
wiaA m emeadaRw gm:»**, I coBfewi« all their 
htaatj waü L»t iqwa ne. I £d bi j best to 
admire, bot eoold noc Like all witnr peo{dey 
ther are aatirieaL ^5e»-cobbers~ is tfae ihbic 
ther gire the Eogfisii. and '^taSow-eaters' ia 
the HaftHcal appeüatioa for the AnstrianSy wlio 
are as cordiaDT detested heie as in the lest of 

The intenaity of diis hatred » somethmg 
fearfoL I remember a good and pious hidy in 
Milan^ who did her best to conqoer this feeling. 
She went 00 far as to declare that the Aus- 
triansy taken individnally, were better than the 
Milaneae — it was only the gOTemment which 
was wrong. Yet this kdy had a sickly little 
boy of three — a poor^ puny chüd — who, being 
out in her arms one day, shook his fist at an 
Austrian soldier, and told him, in Milanese, to 
wait until he grew up, and that he would cut 
him, and who, at home, sat dreaming aloud 
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like a young Caligula, of how he would buy a 
mountam, plant a cannon on it^ and shoot all 
the Austrians below. His good and gentle 
mother had never taught him this ; but hatred 
grows fast and early, as it stays long, in a con- 
quered people's heart. 

The Neapolitans are not so tragic about it — 
they have not suffered so much; but the Swiss 
soldiers, whom the King keeps, nourish them 
in the hatred of the Tedesco, and that hatred 
often takes the form of insult. 

Two Austrian officers were Walking in the 
Toledo, when, suddenly, a vendor of candles 
— everything is sold in the street here — 
planted himself before them, and^ with his 
readiest smile, showed them his wares, and 
uttered the usual word ; — 

^^Commanda, will you buy?" 

His meaning was, "You are tallow-eaters ; 
here is tallow for youl" 

There was a laugh at their expense, for the 
' joke to Neapolitans was exquisite; but the 
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ffßttdgmeUf wfM> profasUr Sät imioeeiit of 
iumag brcak£wted aa a candle, treated Ae 
nMiut widi onn cixiteiiipCy and walked ob. 

Ilie wit of tlie lower dam of NcapcAaas 
M «bcmn in a more agreeable waj, and in one 
which foire%Der9 nndeistand better^ by tlieir 
talent &t i mp ronaadODy wlnch is cdehiated. 
I iboold haye liked to come npon one of 
tboae groop« of storj-teDers and fisteners, 
wfaich are to be fonnd on the qoajs, bat we 
never did« I r^ret it. I ahoold not hare 
undenitood the dialect, bot the pantomime 
would have helped me. 

The Neapolitans are great talkers; bat it is 
preciselj because thej like to saj a great deal, 
that thej saj it in few words, and often ase 
certain conventional signs. 

Whcn we came here a year ago, we went 
into a straw bonnet-maker^s shop in the Tiv 
lo<10| to buy a round garden-hat. I explained 
my objcct to a stout, dark girl. She did not 
answor, but made a peculiar noise with her 
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tongue against the loof of her mouth. I 
thought ehe had not understood me, and spoke 
more clearly; the same noise and a distressed 
look were her only reply. I spoke a third 
time, and suggested that, perhaps^ ehe had not 
got round hats. The noise was agam re- 
peated. I understood^ at length, that she was 
saying "NoI" all the time. 

There is another negative, much prettier 
than this — the little back-handed motion of 
the fore-finger, which Dickens has introduced 
in '^Little Dornt;" but it is more common, 
in Rome than in Naples. 

If I make these remarks, it is simply to 
State that the Neapolitans, noisy and talka- 
tive as they are, talk a great deal in a pe- 
culiar pantomime, which seems to be as old 
ns the hiUs, for, stränge to say, this populär 
mimic speech has enabled leamed men to un- 
derstand the meaning of many scenes painted 
on the famous Etruscan vases. 

Indeed^ the lower classes of the Neapoli- 
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WW4F ifc^ r«^ M iCin «> ttnM^ it k so 
rnffiA^f iSmi M mut^ntm thißM he taukaoadj 
p9im^nt^\, iA\m tb« HtfntsnütAf tbe Neapoli- 
iäim (mtn iflti»(( «riih (p^e^t fidelHj to one of 
tliM intmi fMufwMtUi hMiurt$ of the old co0- 
l/MMM*! I'li«9 r«fl I1irj^((i»ft c»pi which flonrahes 
IlMr« iii jiriMiltiM |Mirity of nhapoi and in every 
VHi'lMly fil* tiiiti aftar ttioro tlmn two thousand 

,V«Mil'«. 

IImhs hm In Mtimmio, tlio mnoll shops, the 
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laya-paved streets, the brightlj-pamted houses^ 
recall the shops, the streetSj and the frescoes 
of Pompeii. The same shaped baskets are 
used for the ricotta, a sort of cheese very 
populär in Italj, which were used in the time 
of the Somans, and long before them. A mar- 
ble egg is still laid in the hen's nest, to 
teach her^ bj its hardness, not to peck real 
eggs. The same way of tilling the earth pre- 
vails, and the populär^ modern dialects are 
often pure Latin — ^they are certainly more like 
Latin than correct Italian is. 

I asked Carmela once, in what language 
she Said the Litanies? 

*^In Italian," she replied. 

"You say them in Latin," I said. 

She looked thoroughly perplexed at the in- 
telligence. 

What is true of Sorrentino is abo true of 
the Neapolitan speech, and in both there is a 
tincture of Greek. 

The Neapolitans do not bear a good name 
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in Italy. I have heard them accused of 
treachery, of cruelty, of cowardice, of disho- 
nesty, and of immorality. The Bomans de- 
spise them, and the Sorrentini detest them. 
I cannot believe, firom the little I have seen 
of theu- cheerfiilness, good-humour, and kind- 
ness, that they desenre so bad a character. 
They use the knife, like the Somans, but 
with less dignity. 

A Frenchman once threatened a Boman :— 

"I will get the stick at you," he said. 

^* And I the knife," was the prompt and 
defiant reply. 

A Boman would certainly never bear with 
the usage to which a Neapolitan submits with- 
out shame. The cane is not a mere threat 
here; it is used freely, and submitted to, not 
without thoughts of revenge probably, but with 
servile Submission. 

But a people who have been oppressed and 
degraded for ages — ^who have passed from band 
to band like cattle— cannot afford to be proud, 
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and leam to endure much which, to freer 
and haughtier races, seems incomprehensible* 

The men of the lower claases are certainlj 
tiresome and impudent in their pertinacity. It 
18 next to imposaible to get rid of them, if 
they once fasten on you. The very good- 
humour with which they bear repuLse and re- 
proach is most irritating. 

The vice, the cruelty, of which they are 
accused^ we have not seen. We have even 
gained no practical knowledge of the disho- 
nesty for which they are so famous. It is 
true, we were so warned against the thieves 
of If aples^ that we have been unusually careful. 

A Sorrento gentleman^ who is half a Nea- 
politan, told us wondärful stories of the dex- 
terity of Neapolitan pickpockets. We told him 
stories as wonderful of the London pick- 
pockets. He seemed half-piqued, and main- 
tained the supremacy of his countrymen. His 
last Story showed not much clevemess, indeed, 
but a wonderful degree of impudence. 

VOL. II. N 
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Ihe hxker &t um ggnttonan was waDcnig 

m Itm huAf wfaea he feit ic goitly and gi»- 
dnalty $lifffinff awaj« He loicked rotmd^ aod 
MPW a kd in tbe aet of draE?niig it towards 
hfff»^ He wa0 M> eonfconded at the andacity 
i>f the attempc^ tfaat be allowed Ae lad, wiio 
ÖTOpped tbe ambrdla, lnowewer, to esc:^ im- 
iiMe^4ed# 

^Btft iMme o^ne mugt baye aeen wbat tbe 
tbief wa» dmng^^ I obserred. ^How was it 
yottr fatber got no waniiiigt" 

^People do not like to be stabbed," be re- 
fVmh ^^ A tbief wa« stealing a lady's dog some 
time flgo; a boy 0aw it^ and told ber. Tbe 
tbief turned round^ and stabbed bim to tbe 
heart.'' 

"And tbo policeT" I said. 

lipon whicb tbo gentleman^ who was a man 
of bonotir and voracity^ assured me positively 
thai tbe police wore in a league witb tbe 
thiovoKi and moro pernicious tban useM. He 
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went 80 far as to say that, by bribing the 
police, you could recover your lost property, 
as their friends, the thieves, were always wil- 
ling to oblige them, 

This amiable association, however, has its 
limits. Thus the police will not allow a thief 
to carry fire-anns, which are forbidden to all 
classes. A thief, so ill-advised as to break 
through this agreement, is a lost thief. Thus, 
though the streets of Naples are dangerous 
at night, persons, who choose to brave the 
law and carry pistols, are safe from all save 
sudden surprise, which is so easy in the lanes 
and alleys of this intricate city. The Neapo- 
litan thief fears neither the stick nor the 
knife, but fire-anns, which he has never han- 
dled and rarely seen, inspire him with mortal 
dread. 

I might add some wonderfnl stories on this 
subject, but I am inclined to consider them 
half-apocryphal. However, and to show how 
little security there is here for life and pro- 
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TUi fnemHf a priest, wa» walldnig ob dbe 
[4a2za wUdi faees dK rojal pahccy tovards 
ieren in the erani^, nUbt tliere was sdll 
fight, when a poor wcman came up to Imii, 
and a«ked Inm to bare tlie kmdiieBB to read 
tot her a letter die had just lecäred fiom 
her bofbaiid at sea. He complied with her 
request; but scarcely had he begim to read, 
when two men sprang firom an allej, knocked 
him down^ robbed hun of bis watch and 
pun»e, and gave him a parting stab, whicb 
luckily did not kill him^ bat kept him some 
wecks in bed. 

These instances are not rare. A few days 
ago^ botween eight and nine^ a poor English- 
man was robbed and stabbed at the Villa 
Bealo, tho public promenade^ and one of the 
moHt froquoutod places of the city. In short, 
Nai>lo« is now as unsafe as most large cities 
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were a hundred years ago^ and as some parts 
of every city are still. 

I have heard that some of these thieves 
are very pious, and I do not think it un- 
likely. I have already said so in speaking 
of Sorrento; the middle ages are strong in 
Italy; and the middle ages, that had such 
great crimes, that have left us such fearftil 
pages in their history, had great virtues, and 
none greater than faith. The marvel is not 
that the ill-doers of this country should do 
wrong, and yet believe in a religion that for- 
bids wrong doing, since there is no Christian 
that does not incur the same guilt in his 
way; the wonder is rather that, though 
steeped in crime, these men and women 
should preserve their faith. The truth is, 
they cannot help it. It is, and must be, a 
torment to them, yet they must keep it. 
They cannot deaden remorse and laugh it to 
scom, and, as an educated Roman once said 
to a French priest, who was shocked at an 
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anomaly which does not exist in France, 
" there is this difference between your crimi- 
nab and ours; — yours can live comfortably 
with remorse ; ours cannot, for they believe 
sooner or later they must repent.^ 

I believe this to be an undoubted fact; 
of the value of that repentance God alone 
is judge. 

However defiled may be the hearts in 
which it is often lodged^ Neapolitan faith is 
certainly deep anji sincere. Previously to go- 
ing tb Naples, a traveller was taking leave 
of the late Pope Gregory XVI. 

^^Since you are going to Naples," said His 
Holiness, "bring me back a little Neapolitan 
faith." 

Everyone has heard of the Neapolitan laz- 
zarone, but let no one look for him in Na- 
ples; he has long ceased to exist, and his 
descendant does not like the name. The 
said descendant, moreover, is infinitely cleaner, 
better behaved, infinitely more honest and 
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decorous than his progenitor was. What must 
that progenitor have been? 

There is still, however, about the quays, 
a loose Population of fishermen, hangers-on, 
men-of-all-work, who occupy the old place of . 
the lazzaroni, and Mfil some of their duties. 
They are divided into regulär bodies, who are 
in the pay of various parties. The liberal 
party have their men, and the king has his. 
These secret regiments live in a State of 
polite jealousy; they are careful not to intrench 
on their respective quarters, and keep the 
peace pretty well; but two bodies, both in 
the pay of the king, had a dreadful fight 
about the time of the revolution. The men 
of Castello dell' Uovo declared that the men 
of Santa Lucia had no business to fight 
for the king; a regulär battle was the con- 
sequence. They fought as they always fight, 
with stones, and as they are excellent marks- 
men, and never miss their aim, blood was 
shed and lives were lost, before peace could 
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be restored. These men bave no particnlar 
costume to know tbem hj, tbe red cap and 
knitted woollen jacket for winter; tbe same cap 
and a linen shirt and trowsers, for summer, are 
common to all tbe poorer Neapolitans. 

The middle and npper classes are mnch less 
easily known and understood than tbe Iower. 
Tbis is true in every country, and especially 
here, where the people lay tbemselves open to 
every eye, with the most good-humonred 
naivet^. There is a great distinction too be- 
tween their feelings; the poor man is joyons 
and happy; he does not understand politics, 
does not care for tbem, and will never die 
for them; the man of the middle class sees 
farther and deeper; he groans over the bad 
State of trade and the miseries he has to endure 
from the police ; he generally detests the govem- 
ment^ and longs for a change, for the present, 
he declares, is nnbearable. There is more 
education, more spirit, more dignity, in the 
middle class than in the poör; there is also 
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less kindness and good-humour ; but the ^emarks 
I made with r^ard to education in Sorrento 
apply to NapleB, in many respects at least. 
There is great and profound knowledge and 
profound ignorance, not indeed of reading and 
writingy bnt of everything that is not modern 
and Neapolitan. A Neapolitan gentleman was 
visiting Pompeii; the guide came to a house, 
which has been called the honse of the Em- 
peror of Russia, in compliment to the eove- 
reign, in whose presence it was discovered a 
few years ago. 

"Whatl" exclaimed the Neapolitan, inno- 
centlj amazed at the stränge fact, ^^was there 
really an Emperor of Bussia in the time of 
the Bomans?" 

His knowledge was just sufficient to startle 
him, but it went no farther. These sort of 
blunders are common; they spring from the 
want of reading, and this may be safely 
attributed to the low State of literature. 
There are, indeed, book-stalls and booknahops 
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all over the town, but there is little variety in 
their contents; books of devotion, very badly 
printed, and the Italian classics, are their chief 
staple. There is a striking difference between 
the information of persons who only know 
Italian, and those who know other languages, 
for the study of which they all have wonderfid 
facility. The very boys and boatmen in the 
port pick up more French and English from 
the sailors, than the English captains between 
England and Boulogne gather of French in the 
course of years. 

I need scarcely say that literature has no 
rewards here. K a writer were to ask a girl 
in marriage. the parents, before they granted 
his request, would be careful to inquire into 
his circumstances. That he could live by 
writing would be out of the question^ so 
I was told by a Neapolitan gentleman, 
who heard amazed the large sums which 
French and English authors get for their 
works. 
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"Per Bacco," he exclaimed. "Can that bei 
Are you sure of it." 

I assured him there could be no doubt 
about it, but I am not certain that he be- 
lieved me, after all. He had contributed to 
some of the Neapolitan publications, and was 
an amateur author in his way; but he got 
tired of never being paid, and he left it off. 
I should have liked to get more information 
from him on other subjeets, but he was po- 
litical, and saw everything through politics; 
he was, moreover, too ignorant of foreign 
manners to understand in what they differed 
from the manners around him. If I spoke of 
social life, he was sure to shoot off at a 
tangent about liberty; there was nothing to be 
got from him, and our aequaintance here is 
too limited for personal Observation; but a 
leamed Neapolitan, who seems to be as 
much at strife with the social world of his 
country as the former is with the political^ 
and who inquired curiously into foreign ways 
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and manners, unsolicited gave me the foUowing 
remarks. I found them a veiy fair pendant 
to Donna Annunziata's views of marriage. 

Count j spite his title and his leam- 

ing, had as mach naivet^ as the Sorrento 
giri; but it is an Italian quality^ and though 
to inexperienced travellers it may seem fool- 
ish and silly, it resembles in nothing what 
we call thus. 

Count never lost his self-possession, 

or looked awkward; but spoke seriously, like 
a man whose mind was ill at ease. 

"I shall never marry," he said, rather rue- 
fully; ^^the married condition has its duties, 
and a man should not enter upon them unless 
he feels equal to them." 

Count is piouSy like Donna Annunziata^ 

and takes a religious view of every sub- 
ject. 

"My friends marry," he resumed, *^but 
they are not happy. At first, oh! they are 
delighted; it is charmingl But at the end 
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of three months they look melancholy. They 
come to me and cry. ^What for/ I ask, 
^what have you to say to your wife?' 
'Nothing; indeed, she ia good-tempered^ she 
18 a clever housekeeper, and she never aaks 
to go out; bot I am not happyl'" and the 
tears flow freely. "And that i8 why/' re- 

smned Count , looking almost as melan- 

choly as if he were married, "that is why, 
signore, I remain single. I really am afraid 
to change my State." 

As, spite all his fears, it was evident that 

Count , who is barely thirty, would have 

been delighted to be fiurly and happily mar- 
ried — ^for, if he was so detennined not to 
marry, what was he afraid of ? We condoled 
with him, then tried to help him to dis- 
cover the causes of this stränge' melancholy 
which besets bridegrooms in this merry coun- 
try. 

"Perhaps they had not chosen well — per- 
haps the wives they had taken, however ex- 
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cellent they might be, were not suited to 
their husbandsf" 

^^And how ia it possible to knaw wbat a 
woman is like f " rather desperately asked 

Count , "when one cannot go twice to 

a house, where there are girls, without eitber 
the parents asking wbat you mean, or tbe 
World beginning to wbisper." 

" Then, perbaps/' I suggested, ^* tbe low 
State of female education makes wives dull 
Company at bome." 

"Tbere it is — tbere it is!" be exclaimed; 
" but men will not look at tbe root, of tbe 
evil. And yet, I assure you, Signore, our 
ivomen are not naturally inferior. Tbey are 
good-natured, amiable, and lively; but tbat 
liveliness goes away witb youtb or witb tbe 
cares of marriage, and tben tbey get beavy 
and dull. And tbat is wby I stay at bome 
witb my books, and will not cbange my 
State." 

I dare say Count will cbange bis 
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State before long — he looked predestined to 
mamed life ; but we have seen no more of 
him; and this brief conversation is all that 
has remained to me of an Italian's views of 
marrlage. Putting them aide by side with 
Donna Annunziata's^ they make an uncom- 
fortable picture of what the Church has called 
'* Sacramentum Magniun." 

Count is a Liberal in politics^ but 

moderate. He detests the abuses he sees, but 
he says : — 

"Is it fair to throw the whole blame on 
the King!" 

The corruption which prevails in every rank 
is, indeed, a growth of the soil, with which 
the King has nothing to do. He is one of 
the first to suffer from it. A lady, the 
daughter of a deceased colonel, was reduced 
to extreme poverty. She applied to the Queen 
for relief, and fainted from want in her pre- 
sence. The Queen was greatly affected, and 
ordered one of the gentlemen of her household 
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to gire tliia poor pA a sum of one hnndred 
docats. 

^How mach do jaa soppoae die hdj gott" 
aeked Count y who toU me this stoiy. 

It is tme that the didones^ of the gen- 
tleman was diacoTcred, and that he was shame- 
ftdlj dismissed from the Court. 

^But where is the nse?" he added, with 

tmconscioiis naiTete ; ^'another will do as mndu" 

There is, unfortimatelj, no denying it— the 

genend role, firom the courtier to the gabel- 

liere, is plunder. 

Another reproach is affixed to the Neapolitans, 
en masse — that of cowardice. Bad soldiers 
thej certainlj are; but a people may not 
have the military spirit, and yet not be 
cowards. The Neapolitans have fought bravelj^ 
when they fought for what they liked. It is 
not every nation that likes fighting for its 
own sake. English coolness is not in their 
temper, and they cannot have French or 
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Irish impulsiveness without a motive. In a 
country where the people have no political 
existence, no political passions^ and, con- 
sequently, little patriotiam, that motive is 
slow to come. There is, indeed, a hard, 
worldly saying, which declares that every na- 
tion has the goverment that is fit for it; but 
free and prosperous nations invented that say- 
ing, and they alone will believe in it. 

However, as every one has heard plenty 
about the facnlty Neapolitan soldiers have for 
running away, I will simply say this: — I have 
met two men who, of all I knew, impressed 
me most with a sense of courage and daring 
— one was an Irishman, the other a Neapoli- 
tan. Also, when the French took the Malakoff, 
the Zouave who entered it first and planted 
the tricolor flag upon it, was a Neapolitan. 
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$tUut\ C^apttr. 



BAIA. 



A Gebman genüeman, whom we have met at 
Naples, complamed bitterly of the necessltles 
of travelling. 

^When I was in Eome,'' he said, the other 
day, "I was told, *Ah, but you must see 
Naples — that is the real Italyl' I came to 
Naples; and now they teil me, ^Ah^ but you 
must go to Sorrento 1 ' — ^not to speak of Pom- 
peii and Baia. In short^ I can have no peace^ 
no quietness; no calm enjoyment of a place; 
it is all racing^ running, and seeing." 
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He seemed exasperated, so we did not argue 
the case with him; but allowlng him to sulk 
over the bitter necessity of seeing the love- 
liest places in this world, we went off to Baia, 
quite contented with our miserable lot. Yet 
we knew that Baia, so marvellous to read of, 
is very sad to see; but no one must leave 
without seeing it. 

These pilgrimages to places with mere names 
are stränge proofs of the power of the an- 
cient World over the modern mind. 

"I was here," it says; "come and look at 
the spotl" 

And we obey the call, and go, docile as 
children. 

But, indeed, excursions, pleasant everywhere, 
are always delightfid in Italy. One day in 
Baia was enongh to convert our German 
grumbler if he had but been with us; but 
he was moasing in Naples over book-stalls, 
and snapping up costly editions with leamed 
greed. 
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We left at öx, in au the firedineas o£ tiie 
moming; we drove past the cool md londij 
ynia Reale, then np the Chiaja, then by tiie 
ao-called tomb of VirgiL Virgil died whOe 
on his waj to Greece, and was bmied 
near the grotto of the Poeüipo. His £uiie 
Bunived the langoage in which he had wnt- 
ten, and Viigil in the Itahan middle agea 
was not so mach an epic poet as a mighty 
necromancer. The strängest stories were told 
and beliered of his power in the Uack art. 
No sooner was an ancient cohunbarium dia- 
covered in an orchard close bj the entiance 
of the grotto, than it was pronomiced to be 
the lost tomb of the poet ; leaming and saper- 
stition both cherished the belief. Petrarca 
planted a laurel-tree aboTe the Boman's grave, 
and the spot, sacred as a shrine, became the 
boume of many a devout poetic pilgrimage. 
A marble um, containing the ashes of the 
poet, is Said to haTe remained there until 
the year 1326, when it pleased his Majesfy, 
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King Eobert, to have it taken to Castel 
Nuovo, where it was never found again. 
The whole tradition is doubtful. Virgil was 
certainly buried somewhere near this place; 
and the little columbarium, overgrown with 
green things, and commanding a splendid 
view of Naples, is picturesque and interest- 
ing, but for my part I had rather believe 
that Virgil never slept here, and that bis 
quiet dust, undisturbed, if unhonoured, has 
mingled in peace with the earth of the beau- 
tifiil place he loved so well. 

Naples is enclosed on its westem side by 
the verdant mountain called the PosiKpo; a 
road winds round the sea, but it is a circuit; 
the ancients found it so, for they pierced 
the mountain, cut a tunnel through it, and 
thus made a short way to their favourite 
Puteoli and to luxurious Baia. The grotto as it 
is called, has been considerably enlarged by 
the moderns. Its length is about the third 
of an Italian mile, and its breadth sufficient 
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to aOow two carruigea room tar dming. It 
maj hare been a cariom pbce before nü- 
roads were known, bat ance ererjone haa 
experienced the angnlar genaaticm of leavii^ 
dajlight for the gloom of a tmuiel, it la 
nothiDg to speak of. Indeed, so fSeur aa etrange- 
nese goee, the tiiimel with ita sombre walls, 
where the steam carU in doli white doadsy 
iß far beyond the grotto, where jou drive at 
a moderate rate, and meet carriages like 
your own, or quiet coimtry people waDdng lei- 
Hurely. 

We had left Naples and its noise on one 
side of the grotto; on the other we found 
the green and quiet country. The road 
paesed through vineyards, and never, it seemed 
to US, had we seen verdure like this. The 
sunlit grass, the tall vines waving above it, 
and Casting a frail and delicate shadow below, 
the blucness of the sky were pleasure enough 
for a day. Thb is the charm of Italy ; every- 
tliing is so exquisite here that a heap of stones 
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may become the boume of a joumey^ and not 
disappoint. The mere going «md Coming back 
are sufficient delight. 

The road soon took us again by the sea- 

side. The view was enchanting. The waters 

of the Mediterranean washed the beach with 

the faint ripple of this tideless sea; blue and 

rosy mists softened the long, low promontories 

of Baia and Misenum. It looked a shore to 

drive by for ever in the freshness of a May 

moming; not/indeed^ of a cold, keen English 

May, but of an Italian May, sweet and de- 

%htfiiL It was getting hot, however, by the 

lime we reached Pouzuol, a dirty-looking 

town enough, where we halted, änd, without 

alighting, secured a guide. We were sur- 

rounded by a dozen or so, and the usual 

comedy followed. They all wore hats with 

numbers to them, and spoke of tarüfs, which 

we took as a waming that we were going to 

be eheated. A preposterous sum was asked, 

but being finnly resisted, it came down to a 
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moderate one. It was still an overcharge, 
but not so much so as to be worth loslng 
time about It, so our new acquisition, No. 
10 by bis hat, and an impudent, boldJooking 
fellow by bis face, got on the box by the 
coachman, and at once entered on bis offioe. 
Of Pouzuol he told us little, and yet what a 
Story he might have told. This diity little 
place once rivaJled Delos in magnificence, and 
was likened to Rome by Cicero, who lived 
near it. Its port and forum were splendid, and 
its walls were so strong and so well defended 
that they resisted the repeated attacks of Han- 
nibal. Here, attracted by the beauty of the 
climate, the fertility of the country, and by 
the mineral baths and Springs with which the 
district still abounds, the Komans built those 
magnificent villas, of which the broken walls 
are scattered on every rise of ground. 

Here Cicero wrote bis Questiones Äcademi' 
ccBy^ and such men as Vedius, the descend- 
ant of freedmen, fed their murense with the 
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flesh of disobedient slaves.* And here, on the 
3rd of May, of the year 59, bome on a ship 
of Alexandria, whose sign was the Castors, a 
Jewish man, named Paul, landed a prisoner, 
under the keeping of the centurion Julius. 
He came poor, oppressed in bonds, the bearer 
of marvellous tidings, the teacher of a philo- 
sophy more eloquent than the Roman's, and 
far more pure — ^the destroyer of the foul civi- 
lisation which the freedman Vedius fitly repre- 
sented. 

** From thence," say the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, ** compassing by the shore, we came to 
Ehigium (Reggio) ; and after one day, the 
south wind blowing, we came, the second day, 
to Puteoli, where, finding brethren, we were 
desired to tarry with them seven days ." 

There were brethren then, even in this luxu- 
rious city — even in this second Rome. And 
of all the ancient glories of the place, this 

* The Villa of Vedius was on the Posilipo. 
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one alone — the landing of a captive on their 
shores — has survived, as more than a written 
record, amongst the descendants of the people 
of Puteoli. Every year a solemn processioii is 
held on the quays of the decayed city, to 
celebrate the anniversary of that memorable 
day. 

Every year, Christianity triumpha over her 
fallen foe, Heathendom; and^ in the &ce of 
heaven and earth, proclaims her glorious yio- 
tory. The spot is well chosen, not merely as 
the very place where the great Apostle landed, 
but as commanding the ruins of Caligula's bridge, 
one of the most gigantic efforts ofthat Roman 
pride, which the cross humbled to the very 
earth. 

The port of Puteoli was magnificent. It 
held ships innumerable ; and an enormous mole, 
supported on twenty-five arches, stretched fax 
out into the sea. This mole had been repaired 
by Hadrian and Antonine, but Caligula, wish- 
ing to eclipse the fame of Xerxes, whom he 
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resembled in folly^ and» anxious^ too, to strike 
terror into the hearts of the natives of Bri- 
tain and Germany, resolved to prolong this 
pier until it should reach the opposite shore 
of Baia. 

Suetonius has left a minute account of this 
bridge^ and of the ceremonies which attended 
its opening, both of which cost immense sums. 
To build the bridge would probably have been 
too tedious and too difficult. Boats were col- 
lected from all the ports of Italy, and placed, 
in a double row, across the sea. They were 
covered with earth and stones so as to imi- 
tate the Via Appia. Inns were built on either 
side, with fountains of sweet water. So pro- 
Aise^ indeed^ was the expense which attended 
this undertakingy and so costly were the two 
days' triumph which followed, that a famine^ 
feit even in Eome^ was the result. 

When the bridge was completed, Caligula^ 
clothed in the cuirass of Alexander, which he 
had taken from the tomb of the dead hero, 
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and crowned with the civic wreath of oak- 
leaves, rode from one to the other shore like 
a warrior going to battle. Innmnerable troops 
of foot and cavalry followed him, and shared 
in the glory of the exploit, whieh was com- 
memorated the next day by a solemn and 
gorgeous triumph. Imaginary spoils of imagi- 
nary foes were borne before the conqueror. 
Darius followed in lus train. When the mid- 
dle of the bridge was reached, the Emperor 
ascended a platform^ harangued his troops^ and 
congratulating them on their successes, he 
caused money to be distributed amongst them. 
A splendid entertainment followed. It was 
carried on through the night, which was made 
bright as day with the glow of countless lamps. 

Caligula, heated with wine, became merry, 
and, by way of amusement, threw his cour- 
tiers into the sea, and caused the boats, fuU 
of people and soldiers, to be upset. A great 
many were drowned, and more would have 
perished but for the stillness of the waters. 
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The bridge of boats, the Emperor, and bis 
triumpb, have passed away — the mighty pier 
itself 18 gone. We asked for it, and Number 
Ten carelessly pointed out some blackened 
stones raising their huge broken heads above 
the calm waters, which he calied "Caligula's 
Bridge," but which our guide-book asserted to 
belong to the pier. 

Number Ten was not inelined to argue the 
fact, or to lose time on the subject. Most 
guides are apt to exaggerate the importance 
of the scenes they lead you to, but ours 
proved a notable exception. According to him, 
the whole business of sight-seeing was an im- 
position, and, but for our friend, the printed 
and bound guide, we should have fared very 
indifferently. 

But the guide-book is the Bhadamanthus of 
the Italian cicerone. I remember, that when 
we visited Poestum, the two keepers of the 
grand old temples exchanged signifieant looks. 

"They have the book," they said ("Hanno 
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il libro''), which meant^ ^'We must be on our 
guard — the enemy is at band." 

The book having given me a pompous ac- 
count of the villa of Cicero^ I asked to be 
shown over it. Number Ten shrugged his 
Shoulders impatiently. 

"The villa of. Cicero I — ^there was no villa; 
or, at least^ the wall up there was all that 
was left. J£ the signore wished to visit it, 
they might." 

We had left the town; upon a height^ we 
saw a brown ruin, almost miagHi^ mth the 
bumt soll of the moimtain. It really did not 
look inviting. It might have been buUt on 
the model of the Athenian Academe, and 
Cicero might have written his *^Questione8 
AcademicaB " in that pleasant home. The great 
orator might even have spent manj an idle 
hour with his angling-rod, for the sea^ now 
far and low, then washed the limits of his 
dwelling; but what of that? Would not a 
salve from the road do as well as a toilsome 
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ascent up the bank to see stones crumbllng 
into dust ? Number Ten had bis way, and 
we drove on. Pleased with onr obedience, he 
gave VLB a piece of unsolicited Information^ for 
which I hold him responsible. 

The low hüls around us had a glory about 
which our book "^as silent. Here grew, here 
ripened the luseious vine which yielded the 
ever-famous Falemian wine. M^doc, Clos- 
Vougeot, what are you to the Falemian wine? 
Poets have grown sober, or drink spirits, and 
poor^ modern wines haye no chance of going 
down to posterity. 

We Boon reached the regions of Lake 
Lucrin and Monte Nuova The lake, famons 
in ancient times for its excellent fish and de- 
licious oysters, was formerly much larger than 
it is now. A substantial yillage, named Tri- 
pergole^ stood between it and the sea. On 
the 29th of September^ 1538, the earth opened. 
Part of the lake, and the whole of the vil- 
lage, with all its inhabitants^ were engulphed. 
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An eruption of flames^ Band, and buming 
stones accompanied this fiightfnl catastrophe. 
A high moimtain^ three miles round, rose on 
the plain; the s^a, which had retreated from 
the shore, rushed back furiouslj, and covered 
the spot on which the yillage once had stood. 
The lake is now a small, tarne pool of water. 
Vineyards and a rough road cover the buried 
village, and Monte Nuovo is a sterile moun- 
tain, with a soft, rounded shape, that recalls 
the slopes of Vesuvius. 

Lake Avernus, which was formerly con- 
nected with the sea, is now enclosed in land 
a little way from Lake Lucrin. We alighted, 
and entered a narrow path in a vineyard. 
Ere long, we reached the lake, and stood on 
the quintessence of classic ground, on the 
spot round which gather the legends, the tra- 
ditions, historical and sacred, of antiquity. 

Dreary is the account which historians and 
poets have left us of this gloomy place. Its 
very name, derived from the Greek, and 
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meaning "wanting in birds," was the most 
melancholy which Imagination can conceive. 
So poisoned was the air^ that birds could 
not live here. The dead sea a^one, with its 
desolate shores^ approaches in dreariness the 
sad significance of such a name. Still water^ 
and trees casting huge shadows over it, but 
no joyfiil song of birds — no passing in the air 
above of swift wings — such was Avemus. 

In the gloomy forests, which covered its sur- 
rounding hills, lived a barbarous people, skilled 
in the art of prophecy. Grottoes, which knew 
not the heat and light of the sun^ were their 
homes. Here, accordingly, every populär and 
poetic legend placed the entrance to the an- 
cient Tartarus. Here the sibyl breathed her 
Oracles in her gloomy cavem, or wrote them 
on leaves of the forest, which she oast forth 
to the winds, reckless of their fate. Here 
^neas came, and plucked the golden bough, 
and led by the melancholy priestess of Apollo 
—fit guido for such a joumey — went down to 

VOL. II. p 
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the sad world of the dead. The Styx, Ache- 
ron^ the Elysian fields^ were to be foimd here. 
It was the holy land of antiqulty, still maiv 
vellous after three thousand years, and to 
which, pilgrims of traditlon, though not of 
faith, we had come like thousands before us. 

Ah I what a contrast I We saw a quiet 
sheet of stagnant water, overlooked hj low, 
tarne hüls, wooded towards their base, and 
giving to the edge of shore a soft, green line 
reflected In the still mirror below. To onr 
right rose the ruins of the temple of Apollo. 
To our left wound a path, leading to the 
grotto of the sibyl, shadowed by trees, and 
with grass and wild flowers growing pro- 
fusely. 

Before us, on the very edge of the lake, 
lay a boat, with two brown fishermen. They 
were drawing forth their nets, in which the 
bright live fish were leaping. The sky was 
clear and calm; the moming was pleasant 
and cheerful, the place looked a pretty place 
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enough, lonely, and without a dwelling visi- 
ble; but, alas, for the horror, for the gloomy 
majesty of haunted Avemus I One could imagine 
a peaceful pastoral^ a gentle idjl unfolding 
itself by that quiet lake^ beneath the shadow 
of those low trees. Here, the young and fro- 
licsome Galatea might have thrown the apple 
to her Dametus, then run to hide behind the 
willows, willing to be seen, though seeking 
concealment. Here Amaryllis might have la- 
mented the absence of Tityrus, but could a 
sibyl, a real sibyl, ever have llved herel 

It was so, however, and taking the path 
by the lake, we went towards her ancient 
home, preceded by Number Ten; I was ga- 
thering flowers, when it occurred to me to 
question him conceming a peril which Virgü 
has recorded in his eclogues, as well as the 
loves of Galatea and Amaryllis. 

"Are there serpents here?" I asked. 

"Plenty," he calmly replied. 

And it was no fiction. An unfortunate 

p 2 
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German traveller lost his life here a few 
years ago in this fashion. A serpent stung 
him, and so venomous was the sting that the 
poor gentleman died. The occurrence is pro- 
bably rare; but let ladies be careful of two 
things; firstly, not to go in the grass, how- 
ever temptiog flowers may be; secondly, to 
abjure thin boots for the day. 

It was not long before we reached the 
entrance of the grotto. The keeper opened 
the door, and before us yeamed the dark pit, 
still answering in its extemal aspect to Virgil's 
description. 

Dreary and dark looked that long gloomy 
avenue of stone, lit by the glaring torches of 
the keeper and our guide. Here you feit, indeed, 
the sibyl; the lake, the low hills, were sud- 
denly invested with a sort of decayed majesty, 
and the memory of a bygone terror. Scep- 
tical leaming; indeed, has disputed the au- 
thenticity of the grotto; it avers it to be 
lost, as well as the descent to hell, and the 
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character of the whole place ; but leaming wants 
to know too much; and it is far more probsr 
ble that this is the real grotto of the sibyl, 
than that it is not. 

We went on into the deepehing cavem, until 
we reached a narrow and low opening. Here the 
keeper of the grotto, tucking up his trowsers, 
made a very imexpected proposal; it was that 
if we wished to see the very spot where the 
sibyl gave forth her oraeles, we should allow 
ourselves to be carried. Walk we could not, 
for the place was flooded with water. We 
hesitated, my mother refused, but I consented. 
The way seemed long and toilsome; but at 
length we reached the sanctuary; I was put 
down on a stone bench, and I could look 
around me. We were in a deep, dark cavem, 
barely lit by the flaring torch which the 
keeper held. He showed me the three stone 
baths in which the sibyl purified herseif before 
she gave forth her Oracles; the raised stone 
which she ascended to deliver them; the ^ 
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small openingy through which the Boman caTar- 
lieri; as he called them, and who were not 
admitted into the innermost sanctuarj^ reeeived 
her prophecies ; and lastlj^ the ancient opening^ 
now closed; and which communicated with 
other mysterious cavems; a hundred^ according 
to the reckoning of Virgil, but long lost, and 
buried m the heart of the mountain. 

I was very much Struck with this home of 
ancient faith and prophecy, but I should haye 
been more impressed if I had then met^ as I 
have since, in a French book of travels, the 
account which Justin the martyr gave of this 
very place seventeen hundred years ago. "We 
saw," writes the eminent saint and phUosopher, 
"when we were in that city, (Cumae), a place 
where a sanctuary is hoUowed in the rock; a 
thing really wonderful, and worthy of all ad- 
miration. Here the sibyl delivered her oracles^ 
were we told by those who had reeeived them 
from their ancestors, and who kept them even 
as their patrimony. Also in the middle of the 
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sanctuary they showed us three receptacles cut 
in the same rock; and in which, they being 
filled with water, ehe bathed, as they said, and 
when she resumed her garments, ehe retired to 
the inner part of the sanctuary, likewise cut 
in the same rock, and there, being seated on 
a high place in the centre, she prophesied." 
This account is literal to this day. 

The place is still private property, and is 
transmitted &om father to son^ a patrimony. 
To this day, the men who admit the stranger 
show him the sanctuary of the sibyl, the three 
baths, the raised seat, and teil him, in the 
same words, how the prophetess delivered her 
Oracles. Time has wrought but two changes; 
the Oracles are lost with the faith they up- 
held; the entrance by Cumaß exists nö 
more. 

All had been seen which there was to see. 
We bade farewell to the grotto and the shar 
dow of the sibyl, to the lake and its tra- 
ditionary horrors; we went back through the 
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yinejard; re-entered the carriage, and drove 
away. 

We were now in Baia, and as we drove through 
the ruinsy which cover the surface of the soll, we 
had leisure to compare the past Baia with that 
which we saw. The Bomans loved these shores 
beyond all others. Horace sang that the whole 
World did not hold another spot like this^ and 
Martial; proclaiming it rieh in all the sweetest 
gifts of nature, echoed the strain. Here the 
masters of world^ forsaking Borne, reared de- 
lightful yillas, and spent their days in luxu- 
rious pleasures, which history has stigmatized 
and recorded. Cicero exerted his eloquence, 
and Seneca his philosophy, in lamenting the 
iniquities of the place. The emperors made it 
a scene of their vices and crimes. Here 
Marcellus was poisoned by Livia that Tiberius 
might fill the throne of Augustus, and Bo- 
mitia by Nero, that he might enjoy the 
wealth of his aunt. Here, too, he attempted 
the life of his mother, Agrippina; bat that 
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Stern empress, of whose vices we have all 
heard so much, and of whose virtues we are 
told so little, was saved by the devotedness of 
her freedwoman Acerronia. The empress was 
lying under a canopy on a galley in the bay, 
when it feil, and killed Grallus by her side. 
Seeing that she had not perished, a rower 
rushed forward to dispatch Agrippina; by 
proclaiming herseif the empress, Acerronia re- 
ceived the death-blow, and saved her mistress, 
who leaped into the sea and swam on shore. 
She took refuge in her villa, at Bauli, but 
murderers came in the night and Struck her, 
murderers avowedly sent by her son. At 
Misenum, within view of Capri, which had 
so often cast on the shores of Baia the 
corpses of his victims, Tiberius perished, after 
a long life of vice and crime, and here Ha- 
drian died a few days after having compelled 
his beautiful and accomplished wife, Sabina, 
to put herseif to death. 1£ voluptuousness 
filled the air of this place, where no man of 
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honour could spend a ni^t or pass a day 
withoat I068 of fiur £Eune, so impuie had it 
become, blood suDied thoee faixiirioiis homea 
which ro6e on the biow of the hill, those 
firagrant bowers of myrtle and laurel-trees that 
environed them, those lakes, coTered with rose- 
leavesy where bathers sported in the delight- 
ful freshness of evening^ whilst barques, laden 
with music; passed amongst them. 

Such are the acconnts, at least, which the 
ancients have left us of their cherished Baia, 
and the name of the place has remained as 
a tradition of beauty^ luxuriousnesS; and crime. 
The crime, the voluptuous pleasures, the very 
beauty now seem gone. The bay is still 
splendid, the sea is still serene and 
lovely, but the shores are desolate, the air 
is poisoned bj pestilential yapours, the sad- 
dest images, which the Hebrew prophets 
applied to the guiltj cities, are not too 
sad for this "city of vanity." Here, within 
view of that beautiful but forsaken sea, 
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Isaiah might have sung the bürden of Tyre. 
*^Howl, ye ships of the sea, for the house is 
destroyed, whence they were wont to come." 
Here Jeremiah might have told of a land 
that was to ^^become a desolation and a 
reproach; and a desert and a curse^ and all 
her eitles shall be everlasting wastes." 

Like this sad picture was the Baia we now 
saw. The low hills that rose above the beach 
were vainly crowned with fresh spring ver- 
dure, the trees were poor and low, mere 
saplings; the ground, ovemin with weeds, gave 
no token of culture; the few dwellings we 
could see looked miserable homes; the crumb- 
ling ruins of temples and palaces scared away 
every cheerful thought. A lonely Castle, built 
by the Spaniards for defence of the coast^ 
rose above the sea, for ever guarding these 
silent shores. 

The groves of majestic trees, the bowers of 
fragrant shrubs^ the elegant dwellings which 
once gave the place its enchantment, had left 
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the memory of their beauty and the ruins of 
their splendour to rob it of that charm 
which God Las bestowed on virgin, unsullied 
solitudes. 1£ generations of peasants had lived 
here for evermore, if tlie spot had not been 
profaned by man's foUy and crime, the trar- 
yeller would not seek it, it is true, but he 
would pass through it with no oppressive feel- 
ing of what ha« been, his goodwül would go 
to it as a blessing, and seeing the beauty of 
sea and sky, he would wonder why that quiet 
shore was so lonely; but who that knows its 
past history can wish this place to be peo- 
pled once more. 

TJntil the memory of its iniquities be for- 
gotten, it is but fit that it should remain the 
melancholy desert it now is, Where man 
sinned, man ever suffers. 

The ruins of Baia are not all suflSciently 
well preserved to be interesting, for though 
the erudite traveller, who joumeys with hia 
trunkful of classics, may feel happy in hunt- 
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ing out the doubtful sites of lost edifices^ the 
general tourist^ whose knowledge is supplied 
from the vague stores of memory and pre- 
vious reading, and fortified by guide and 
guide-book, cannot care much for such uncer- 
tain triumphs. Number Ten, though remark- 
ably loquacious to our coachman, was to us 
shamefully silent; and if my firiend the guide- 
book had not suggested to me to question 
him conceming the house of Julius Caesar at 
the right time, we should have known no- 
thing about the dwelling where the first Boman 
emperor lived, and where the beloved son of 
Oetavia died. 

"The Signore are passing through it," he 
coolly replied. 

And so we were. The road cut through 
ruins — those that seemed to stand in the sea 
alone kept a substantial aspect, as much so, at 
least^ as ruins can. Equally decayed were the 
remains of the temples of Diana and Yenus. 
We did not yisit them, but were satisfied with 
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the temple of Mercury, which is better pre- 
served. We found it within a little piece of 
cultivated ground, and were admitted by a sal- 
loWy ragged, eager-looking femily, who followed 
close upon us. The temple is circular; and lit 
by an opening in the roof like the Roman 
Pantheon. Green bushes and a patch of blue 
sky filled the irregulär gap. Below it, in the 
centre of the place, where the rain feil and 
freshened the earth, grew a wild and tangled 
mass of yerdure. The book called this a tem- 
ple of Mercury, but Number Ten declared that 
we stood in ruined Thermae^ and pointed out 
the traces of the ancient baths. Tt may have 
been both Temple and Thermae. 

The Pantheon in Bome was originally the 
caldarium of the Thermae of Agrippa. He after- 
wards consecrated to all the gods of Olympus 
the circular hall, which the Bomans aptly call 
the Botunda, and Mercury may likewise have 
taken possession of the caldarium of some Baia 
bathing-place. This building is still remarkable 
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for a curious echo, which bears the Ughtest 
whisper round the walls^ and which may have 
been found convenient, whether it was a bath 
or a temple — a qnestion that matters very little 
to the nineteenth Century. 

We thought we had seen all, but the sallow 
family suddenly preferred a claim: — 

"Would we not see the tarentella dancedl" 

Poor thmgs ! they did not look very tempt- 
ing dancers. We declined; upon which they 
all raised a clamour: — 

"Not see the tarentella dancedl Why, no 
one dreamt of leaving without seeing the tar 
rentella danced in the temple of Mercury." 

The Italians all deal in this sort of elo- 
quence, resting on the power and charm of an- 
tique names. I remember that, when we were 
in Rome, four years ago, wandering about the 
Forum, a man teazed me into purchasing a 
bit of marble. 

"What should I do with it! " I asked, en- 
deavouring to resist. 
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The 8on of Komulus threw himself into 
attitude, and, extending fais hand, replied, with 
dignity : — 

^When the Signora goes back to her owh 
landy ehe will show this piece of Ross An- 
ticOy and say, ^It came firom the rums of 
the temple of Jupiter Stator, in the Roman 
Forum \ ' " 

The rolling sound of the last words was 
irresistible, and the piece of marble was pui^ 
chased. 

Here, again, the same artM eloquence 
proved successful. We gave in; a tambourine 
was produced, and the tarentella began with 
two, then four, then five dancers. They 
danced admirably — ^their bare feet kept better 
time than many dainty feet in satin shoes -— 
their gestures, though concise, were most ex- 
pressive. 

I have never been able to understand quad- 
rilles^ and I do not know if they have any 
meaning besides motion; but the tarentella is 
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not to be mistaken. It looks like a heathen 
relic of the land, and half justifies the de- 
nunciatlons of the curato of Sorrento, who 
has caused manj a slnful tambourine to be 
burnt. It is, indeed, as much of a panto- 
mime as of a dance^ and maj be considered 
as a sort of Ustory of rustic courtship. Man 
does his best to please woman, who flirts in 
the most approved fashion — lures him on, 
laughs at him, and jilts him^ or will do so 
some day. 

The Performance was soon over. We left 
the temple and the dancers, retumed to the 
carriage, and made our next halt at the baths 
of Nero. Externally, these baths are nothing; 
but they have preserved their ancient curative 
virtues, and are frequented by sufferers from 
rhenmatism. A lank^ lean young fellow showed 
US into yarious rüde rooms, that seemed dug in the 
mountains; and where hot and invisible Springs 
produced different and increasing degrees of heat. 
Satisfied with the stifling yapour which met us 
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in a gloomy passage, leading to a still hotter 
apartment, we were retiring, wlien^ to onr 
alarm^ the lean young man took off lus waist- 
coaty with the evident intention that bis shirt 
should follow. 

We asked hastily what he was about, but he 
only stripped the fiister^ until Number Ten 
laughingly interfered, and, using gentle force, 
compelled him to keep bis garment and resume 
bis waistcoat. 

An explanation foUowed. It is the custom 
for the keeper of the place to rush into the 
inner room, and come out in a State of profiise 
Perspiration, for the benefit and information of 
inquiring trayellers. To his great chagrin, we 
declined seeing the exhibition. In yain he as- 
sured us we missed the gem of the place. We 
remained firm, but comforted him by making 
a stand before his little störe of treasures, with 
the avowed intention of purchasing ; shells of no 
great beauty^ fi*agments of mosaic, the quaint 
skeleton of a little horse-headed-looking fish, 
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of which the learned name has escaped me^ 
and a Medusa's bead, in basso-relievo^ formed 
the staple of bis coUectlon. 

He watched us with anx eager eye, he praised 
the shells; he praised his little skeleton, he 
was in raptures with Medusa^ and groaned 
with discontent when we left by this piece of 
antiquity, which had two trifling objeetions — 
it was abominably ugly as a work of art, but 
most conscientiously heavy as a piece of mar- 
ble— and selected a firagment of mosaic. How- 
ever, here, no more than in the bath exhibi- 
tion, conld he have his way, We left hina 
moderately satisfied, and waiting for some more 
complaisant or more curious traveller. Poor 
fellow ! well he might be lean, leading such a life I 

The road now went up-hill to Bacoli, the 
ancient Bauli, the residence of Agrippina, whose 
tomb is Said to be found on the coast below; 
but the tradition is doubtful, as Tacitus posi- 
tively says she was buried in an obscure tomb 
near the villa of C^sar. 

Q 2 



We did not ¥iäi iu do mare than tke miiis 
o( the TÜLi wfaere Hartenäos fed hia beloTed 
Mimexi«. DriTing thzoi^ the TiUigey we went 
on to the Piscioa Mirmbile, cht leaervoir fiir 
wmttf 9 wliidi the Kotnana baQt here for the uae 
of their fleet statkmed off Cape Mkenmii. 

It ia a magnificent relic of Boman greatneas. 
Two Btone staiicasea lead down into a Tast 
hall, 216 feet long, 65 broad, and sapported 
by fortj-eight pillars of massiTe strength. It 
ifl a cool, gloomy place now, with a w3d 
garden aboTC it. Dangeions to unwarj tra- 
Tellers are the thirteen openings in the roof^ 
throi^h which water was formerly drawn forth, 
but which now serve no ostensible purpose 
save that of convenient traps. 

An ill-tempered woman is the keeper of the 
Piscina. She locked the wooden gate^ and 
grumbled hard at not being more generously 
retributed for the mighty effort of opening it. 
This is the end of an undertaking which cost 
fabulous sums, a world of toil, and years of 
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time^ and to which a canal, fifty miles long, 
bore the waters of the Serino. 

From the Piscina Mirabile we went a little 
farther on to the Cento Camerelle, a subterra- 
nean building, so called from the quantity of 
small rooms of which it consists. It is sup- 
posed to have been a prison; if so— God help 
US !-^-what a place to be shut up in ! 

A young woman, who admitted us, acted as ' 
Cicerone- She would not allow Number Ten 
to say a word — the place was evidently her ex- 
clusive property. She lit a torch, and, show- 
ing US some sizable ruins, or rather arches, 
Said they were for the guardia, the soldiers or 
keepers of this miserable place. She then led 
US along a narrow passage^ which was crossed 
by another at right angles. She raised her 
torch^ so that its light successively pierced for 
a few feet the gloom of these four dark ave- 
nues, It was sickening to think that men had 
liyed and died here, shut out from light^ air, 
and life^ seated side by side, and cbained like 
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wild beasts. Blessed to them was Death the 

liberator. 

Ab we came back^ the young children of oor 
gaide met us^ armed with the tambomiiie. We 
were to be treated again to the tarentella, bfut^ 
to their mortification, we declined. Poor litde 
things ! they did not seem to feel or know that 
this was really too sad a place to dance in. 

"And now,** said Number Ten, "I will 
show you Cape Misenum, the Elysian fields^ 
the Dead Sea, and Acheron,'* words fiill of 
promise^ but miserably empty in the Perform- 
ance. 

We were taken to various high points of 
ground; from one we saw Cape Misennm 
stretching into the sea, but where was the 
Roman fleet which Pliny commanded? From 
another we saw a small lake^ this was the 
Dead Sea; the tame fields beyond it were 
the famous Elysian fields; farther on Lake 
Fusaro, so called because hemp and flax are 
put to steep in it, turned out to be Acheron, 
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the ancient Tartarus. The very Styx himself, 
by which the gods dare not swear in vain, 
was a poor stream^ flowing into the sea. OhI 
to come so far and find so little^ plaees and 
things which imagination had made so lofty 
and so great« 

"And now/' said Number Ten, "the ladies 
have seen all." 

" You agreed to take us to Cumae," I said. 

He looked amazed. 

^* Cumae 1 why, it was miles away and there 
was nothing to be seen there. Nothing but 
a hole of a grotto, füll of serpents." 

We assured him that we thought there was 
very little to be eeen in the whole excursion 
of Baia, but that having begun^ we liked to 
end^ and that whether there was much to be 
seen or not, we would go. 

He looked exasperated with the book, on 
which he threw the whole blame of our re- 
solve; but as there was no remedy, he sub- 
mitted. 
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We drove through very wfld-looking and 
veiy bad roads for something better than a 
mile; then the carriage drew up before the 
open gate of a farm, bidden in trees; we 
alighted; a dog flew at us from beneatb a 
shed^ and a man carelessly whistled bim off« 
We crossed some cultivated ground, and came 
at length to wbat looked liked a qnarry by the 
sea, No venerable antiquity guarded this an- 
cient home of the most ancient of sibyls. The 
stone looked newly cut^ and was so I have no 
doubt; not a vestige of sculpture was visible; 
there was nothmg, literaJly nothing, but a most 
splendid view; below us lay the blue sunlit 
sea^ and before us rose, with its double peaks, 
the island of Ischia. 

"You see what an imposition it is," tri- 
umphantly said Number Ten, "I hope you will 
teil all your friends not to come to Cumae." 

He was once more quite good-humoured, 
and, exulting at our mistake and bis veracity, 
he accompanied us back to Pozzuoli. We saw 
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very little on our way home, yet there was 
plenty to see. The Solfatara, an ancient vol- 
cano, the grotto of the dog, the lake of Ag- 
nano^ are interesting as evidences of the vol- 
canic nature of this burning soil; but the day 
was hot, we were tired, and we only paused 
at Pozzuoli to Visit the magnificent ruins of 
the temple of Serapis, far superior to any- 
thing we had seen. Mineral baths were for- 
merly adjoining to it, and some of the ancient 
cells are still devoted to that purpose. The 
Archbishop of the town has caused these usefiil 
baths to be restored. 

We now parted with Number Ten, who, 
touching the number in his hat, gave us a 
most impudent wink, and hoped we would re- 
commend him to our friends. We had seen all, 
save the places I have already mentioned, and the 
amphitheatre of Pozzuoli, which we voluntarily 
abandoned as too high to go to. The ardour 
of the moming was over, and nothing was so 
tempting as to go back to Naples without delay. 
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POMPEII. 

TiiKRK 18 no spot niore attractive in sdl Italj 
tluin PoinjHMi. I have heard Granada placed 
hoYoiul the fairest scenes of what seemed to me 
HU oarthly {)aradisc; the Eoman ruins are said 
to 1)0 nothing to the Grecian temples^ and be- 
ooiuo hiaigniiieant when compared to Thebes 
uml lliUboc; but I never heard of a second 
l^iuupoii, of another city of the dead, buried 
for HOYontoen hundred years, and rising before 
tho liviug, unroofed and dismantled, but still a 
city >vlth atroetS; houses, tombs^ temples, and 
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all the records of a yanished people and a by- 
gone civilizatlon. 

There is no place^ perhaps^ that has been 
oftener described and written about. Volumes, 
the result of studious and patient lives^ have 
been devoted to it; travellers have visited it, 
and talked about it on their retum; the Pom- 
peian court in the Crystal Palace has made thou- 
sands familiär with the plan and economy of a 
Pompeian home, and fiction^ mightier than 
leaming and art^ has told the story of its de- 
struetion, and deepened the gloom and horror 
of that mighty catastrophe. 

It might seem that, after this, there is nothing 
to be said of Pompeii, but, as even after visit- 
ing twice this interesting place^ I have read 
with pleasure and interest three different ac- 
counts of it, penned in different languages^ by 
minds of wholly different stamp, I cannot help 
thinking that the readers, who have gone thus 
far with me, will not mind going on still fiir- 
ther. 
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To know Pompeii one must begin with Ve- 
suvius, and the histoiy of Yesuvius is long and 
tragic indeed. That purple mountain, with its 
ashy cone and verdant slopes, which slowly 
pours its sedate volmnes of smoke across the 
azure of the skj, or sends up, in the calmness 
of Summer days, a faint Curling breath of tre- 
mulous vapour, timid and quiet enough for a 
cottage chimney, is the pitiless tyrant of these 
beautifiil and fertile shores. When it seems 
most peaceful, when you think it most quiet, 
a tongue of flame seen in the darkness of the 
night, a sound as of thunder rolling in Beeret 
abysses, warn you that in a moment the fated 
time may come, that in a few hours all may be 
over. 

The earliest eruption on record is that of 
the twenty third of August of the year 79 of 
our era, Three cities, Herculaneum, Pompeii 
and StabiaB, were buried in floods of lava, or 
covered by showers of stones and ashes, which 
raised a cloud^ visible across the Mediterranean 
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in Africa and Syrla^ and mighty enough to 
darken the day of Borne; thousands of the in- 
habitants perished, the aspect of a fertile 
country was changed to desolation and death/ 
the very shores of the sea took other forma, 
and advanced or receded as the waves deserted 
theu* bed or invaded their land boundaries. 
There is no historical mention of any eruption 
preceding this, bat a silent and significant fact 
remains; the streets of the buried cities are 
paved with lava. Other cities perhaps had 
been destroyed on the sites where they rose. 
Other generations had perished, but time had 
passed, tradition had grown silent, and man 
had forgotten the tale. He had fiiagged his pave- 
ments with the lava of the old unremembered 
eruptions, and he had never thought that a 
buming flood would descend on his home^ and, 
hardening into stone, bury him and his bre- 
thren in one vast grave. 

The aecount given by Pliny the younger, of 
this catastrophe, in which his uncle^ the cele- 
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bmted naturalUt, pcrishcd, is most interestiiig. 
It *M Ci>ntained in two of the letters which he 
adilro8dtHl to Tacitus, and from which^ for the 
Uniefit of such rcaders as may not have the 
i>ri^mal at hand, I shall extract freely^ using 
tho old-fasliioneily but good translation, in which 
that agreeablo author is most familiär to the 
KugHsh public. After a flow of statelj and 
gnu'oful S{)eech9 of compliment and truth^ which 
the younger Pliny might write, and Cornelius 
Tacitus inight receivc ; aftcr impressive allusions 
to tho cati^strophe which involved ^^a most 
beautiful cuuntry in ruins, and destroyed so 
luany populous cities," the nephew of the great 
nntunüist thus rclates the tragic death of his 
uncle. 

*<lIo was, at that time, with the fleet an- 
der his commandy at Misenum. On the 23rd 
of August^ about one in the aftemoon, my 
mother dcöired hun to observe a cloud^ which 
uppcured of a very unusual size and shape. 
lle had just returned from taking the benefit 
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of the sun^ and, after bathing himself in cold 
water, and taking a slight repast, was retired 
to bis study. He immediately arose, and went 
out upon an eminence^ from whence he might 
more dlstinctly view this very uneommon ap- 
pearance. It was not, at that distance, di^ 
cemible from what mountain the cloud issued, 
but it was found afterwards to ascend from 
Mount Vesuvius. 

**I cannot give you a more exact descrip- 
tion of its figure than by resembUng it to 
that of a pine-tree, for it shot up a great 
height, in the form of a trunk, which ex- 
tended itself, at the top, into a sort of 
branches, occasioned, I imagine, either by a 
sudden gust of air that impelled it, the force 
of which decreased as it advanced upwards, 
or the cloud itself, being pressed back again 
by its own weight, expanded in this manner. 
It appeared sometimes bright, and sometimes 
dark and spotted, as it was either more or 
less impregnated with earth and cinders. This 
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exöted m j nncle'a 
pcfjtjeociikal ecrkisn' to lake a nearer Yiew 
oc h. He oniered a Eght Teaed to be got 
reaij, aad gave me the liberty, if I thought 
proper, to anend Lim. I lather choee to con- 
tznae mj «mdies. i^r, as h happened, he had 
giTen me an empIoTment <^ that Idnd. 

^As he was Coming oat <^ the hoose. he 
receiTed a note firom Rectina, the wife of 
BaBso^ who was in the utmoet ahurm at the 
imminent danger which threatened her, for her 
TÜla being situated at the foot of Moont Ve- 
suvius^ there was no way to escape but hj 
eea. She eamestly intreated him, therefore, 
to come to her assistanee. He accordinglj 
changed his first design, and what he began 
with a philosophicaly he pursued with a heroical 
tum of mind. He ordered the galleys to put 
to sea, and went himself on board, with an 
intention of assisting not only Bectina, but 
eeveral others ; for the villas stand extremely 
thick upon that beautiful coast. 
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"When hastening to the place from whence 
others fled with the utmost terror, he steered 
his direet course to the point of danger^ and 
with so much cabimess and presence of nund^ 
as to be able to make and dictate his ob- 
servations upon the motion and figure of tha|; 
dreadful scene. He was now so nigh the 
mountain that the dnders, which grew thicker 
and hotter the nearer he approached^ feil into 
the ships^ together with piunice-stones and 
black pieces of bnming rock. They were 
likewise in danger not only of bemg aground 
by the sudden retreat of the sea, but also 
from the vast fragments which roUed down 
from the mountain^ and obstructed all the 
shore« Here he stopped to consider whether 
he should retnm back again, to which the 
pilot advising him: — 

^^^Fortmie/ said he, ^befriends the brave 1 
Carry me to Pomponianus 1 ' 

*^ Pomponianus was then at Stabias (now 
Castellamare), separated by a gulf which the 
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9e% after seTenl ioseiisible windings, fbnns upon 
tluit shore. He had already 8ent his baggage 
oo boanl; fbr thoogh he was not, at that 
time« in acmal danger« yet being within the yiew 
oi it, anl indeedy extremely near, if it ahonld 
in the least increase, he was determined to 
put to sea a» soon as the wind should change. 
It was £iToaraUe^ howerer, fbr canTiiig mj 
uncle to Pomponianus, wiiom he fonnd in the 
givatö^ con^ternation. He embiaced him with 
tendeniess^ eneouraging and ezhorting him to 
ke<ep up hid spirits; and the more to dissipate 
hi» ^"ars^ he ordered» with an air of unconcern, 
tho baths to be gvH ready, wh^ after having 
batheJ« he :sat down to sapper with great 
eheoiAdne«»» or» at least (what is equally he- 
roioV with all the appearance of it. 

** In the nH^uiwhile:^ the eniption from Moont 
Vc^uvii» flanHHi oiit in sereral phices^ with 
miich vicJence* whieh the darkness of the night 
eontributeti to rwader still, more visible and 
droadfuK Bul »y und^ in order to soothe 
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the apprehensions of bis fnend, assured him it 
was only the buming of the villages, which the 
country people had abandoned to the flames. 
After this he retired to rest, and it is most 
certain he was so little discomposed as to fall 
into a deep sleep, for, bemg pretty fat, and 
breatbing hard, those who attended without ac- 
tually heard him snore. The court which led 
to bis apartment being now almost fiUed with 
stones and asbes, if he had eontinued there 
any time longer, it would have been impossible 
for bim to have made bis way out. It was 
thought proper, therefore, to awaken bim. He 
gpt up and went to Pomponianus and the rest 
of bis Company, who were not unconcemed 
enough to tbink of going to bed. They con- 
sulted together whether it would be most pru- 
dent to trust to the houses, which now shook 
from side to side with frequent and violent 
concussions, or fly to the open fields, wbere 
the calcined stones and cinders, thougb light 
indeed, yet feil in large showers, and threatened 
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die woßR düscore rngja. exccfidi^ ooly wliat 
Egfat pr^Gceeded from tbe fire and flameB. Tbej- 
thoaglit pn^}cr to go down &rtlier opon the 
ffhore, to obeerre if they miglit nfel j pat oat 
to eea, bat thej foimd the wayes stül nm ez- 
tremelj hi^ and boisterooB. Theie my nnde, 
having drunk a dranght or two of cold water, 
tbrew bim«elf down upon a cloth wfaich was 
flpread for bim, when immediatelj the flames, 
and a sträng smeU of sulphnr, which was the 
forerunncr of tbem^ dispersed the rest of the 
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Company, and obliged him to arise. He raised 
himseif up with the assistance of two of bis 
servants^ and instanüj feil down dead, suffo- 
cated, as I conjecture, by some gross and nox- 
ious vapour, having alwajs had weak lungs, 
and been frequently subjected to a difficulty of 
breatbing. As soon as it was light again, 
wbieb was not tili tbe third day after tbis me- 
lancboly accident, bis body was found entire, 
and witbout any marks of violence upon it, 
exactly in tbe same posture tbat be feil, and 
looking more like a man asleep tban dead." 

In tbis simple, yet grapbic aecount, we see 
not merely tbe great natnralist meeting peril 
witb tbe calmness of a man of science and tbe 
dignity of tbe Eoman, but also tbe confinnation 
of some interesting facts and signs witb wbieb 
many subsequent catastrophes bave made tbe 
World familiär. To tbis day, tbe infallible token 
of an eruption is fomid in tbe cloud sbaped 
like a pine-tree, wbieb issues from Vesuvius. 
Tbe description of tbe frightful scenes of tbis 
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UrncnUbb; erent, aod wliiek » -Cnmtfi ja -Ar 
i^tn^AmA \iilUtr to TflciUi% k agnalhr "S m ^ — « » » !«! 

^^ My uncle having kft ii% f fOEBBod Ae 
Ntu/iicM, whkh preventod mj 
IjII it WIM tirnc to b«the; 
Ui nupfK^r, and from tbence to bed. 
iAitii\f wfl« grenily brokcn and dwtmbed. 
liiul IM'/C'fiy for many days before^ 
of ttti eartliquake^ which the lese 
an tli(;y arc exirctnely frequent in C 
bui th<;y wcrc fK> {>articularly yiolent tliat 
ihai tliey not only »hook evcrything aboot 
but Mcfitncd^ indced^ to threaten total 
iion, My inoiher flew to my Chamber^ 
Mb« iound nie ritiing in ordcr to awaken her. 
Wo wont out into a Bmall court belongingr to 
tbc liouMO, wbicli Bcparatcd tho sea from tbe 
buildingfl. Ah I waS; at that tirnc, but eighteen 
ycartf of ago, I know not whcthcr I should call 
niy bcliaviour in tlus dangoroud juncture courage 
or raBhncsfl, but I took up Livy, and amused 
mysclf with turning over that author, and even 
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making extracts from hlm, as If all about me 
had been in füll security. 

"While we were in this posture, a friend of 
my uncle's, who was just come from Spain 
to pay him a yisit, joined us, and observing 
me sitting by my mother with a book in my 
band, greatly condemned her calmness, at the 
same time that he reproved me for my care- 
less security ; nevertheless, I still went on with 
my author. Though it was now moming, 
the light was exceedingly faint and languid; 
the buildings all round us tottered, and though 
we stood upon open ground^ yet^ as the place 
was narrow and confined^ there was no remain- 
ing there without certain and great danger ; we 
therefore resolved to quit the town. . The peo- 
ple followed us in the utmost consternation, and 
(as to a mind distracted with terror every Sug- 
gestion seems more prudent than its own,) 
pressed in great crowds about us in our way 
out. Being got at a convenient distance £com 
the houses, we stood still in the midst of a 
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moet dangerous and dreadfiil scene. The cha- 
riots, which we had ordered to be drawn out, 
were so agitated backwards and forwarda, thongh 
in the open fields^ that we could not keep them 
steady, even hj supporting them with Ixrge 
stones. The sea seemed to roll back upon 
itself, and to be driven from its banks hj 
the convukive motion of the earth; it is at 
least certain the shore was considerablj en- 
larged, and several sea animals were left upon 
it On the other side^ a black and dreadful 
cloud, bursting with an igneous Serpentine 
vapour, darted a long train of fire, resembling 
flashes of lightning, but much larger. Upon 
this our Spanish friend, whom I mentioned 
above^ addressing himself to my mother and 
me, with greater warmth and eamestness : — 

"*If your brother and ujicle/ said he, *is 
safe, he certainly wishes you may be so, too; 
but if he perished, it was his desire, no doubt, 
that you might both survive him; why, there- 
fore, do you delay your escape for a moment I ' 
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We could never think of our own safety, we 
Bald, while we were uncertain of bis. 

Hereupon our friend left us, and withdrew 
from the danger with the. utmost preeipitation. 
Soon afterwards the cloud seemed to descend 
and Cover the whole ocean; as, indeed^ it en- 
tirelj hid the Island of CapreaB and the pro- 
montory of MIsenum. My mother etrongly 
conjured me to make my escape at any rate, 
which, as I was young, I might easily do; as 
for herseif, she said^ her age and corpulency 
rendered all attempts of that sort impossible; 
however, she should willingly meet death, if 
she could have the satisfaction of seeing that 
she was not the occasion of mme. But I ab- 
solutely refused to leave her, and, taking her 
by the band, I led her on; she complied with 
great reluctance, and not without many re- 
proaches to herseif for retardmg my flight. 
The ashes now began to fidl upon us, though 
in no great quantity. I tumed my head and 
observed behind us a thick smoke, which came 
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roUing after us like a torrent. I proposed^ while 
we had jet any light, to tum out of the high 
road, lest we should be pressed to death in 
the dark by the crowd that followed us. We 
had scarce stepped out of the path, when a 
darkness overspread us, not like that of a 
cloudy night^ or when there is no moon, but 
of a room when it is shut up and all the 
lights extinet. Nothing then was to be heard 
but the shrieks of women, the screams of 
children^ and the cries of men; some calling 
for their children, others for their parents, 
others for their husbands, and only distin- 
guishing each other by their voices; one la- 
menting bis own fate, another that of bis 
family; some wishing to die from the very 
fear of dying, some lifting up their hands to 
the gods; but the greater part imagining that 
the last and eternal night was come, which 
was to destroy both the gods and the world 
together. Among these there were some who 
augmented the real terrors by imaginary ones, 
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and made the frighted multitude falsely be 
lieve that Misenum was actuaUy in flames. 
At length a glimmering light appeared, which 
we imagined to be rather the forerunner of 
an approaching burst of flames, (as in truth 
it was), than the return of day; however, 
the fire feil at a distance from us; then, 
again, we were immersed in thick darkness, and 
a heavy shower of ashes rained upon us, which 
we were obliged every now and then to 
shake off, otherwise we should haye been 
crushed, and buried in the heap. I might 
boast, that during all this scene of horror, 
not a sigh or expression of fear escaped me, 
had not my support been founded in that 
miserable, though strong consolation, that all 
mankind were involyed in the same calamity, 
and that I imagined I was perishing with the 
World itself. 

^^At last this dreadfiil darkness was dissipa- 
ted by degrees, like a cloud of smoke; the 
real day retumed; and even the sun ap- 
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peared, though very faintly^ and as when an 
edipse is Coming on. Every object that then 
presented itself to our eyes, (which were ex- 
tremely weakened,) seemed changed^ being 
covered With white ashes, as with a deep 
snow. We retumed to Misenum^ where we 
refreshed ourselves as well as we could^ and 
passed an anxious night between hope and 
fear; though» indeed, with a much larger 
share of the latter; for the earthquake still 
continued, while several enthusiastic people 
ran up and down, heightening their own and 
their &iends' calamities by terrible predictions." 

There is nothing to add to this dreadixd 
picture» to this lamentable drama, true of 
every eruption that has oecurred since the 
year 79. 

Pliny has recorded the genend calamity; 
but Pompeii was the greatest sufferer; for it 
perished utterly. At the time of its lament- 
able destruction, it was one of the largest 
and most populous cities in all Campania. 
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It rose at the foot of Veeuviue, by the 

riyer Sarno^ near the sea, in a fertile plain. 

It was, by its position, the commercial centre 

of Herculaneum^ Stabiaß and Nuceria. Oil 

and wine were its chief articles of trade. It 

was also a favourite residence with the Bo- 

mans. Cicero loved his Pompeian home aa 

much as his famous villa in Tusculum. The 

inhabitants, twenty-five thousand in all^ were 

of mixed origin. Greeks, Etruscans, Egyp- 

tians even^ and Bomans met within its walls. 

About thirteen himdred perished; the rest 

escaped^ but a plain replaced the city; the 

sea retreated a mile from the shore; port^ 

shipping^ commerce, people, and prosperity 

vanished for ever. 

This dreadful eruption has had numerous 
successors during the last eighteen hundred 
years. Thirtynsix great eruptions, involving 
serious calamities, are reckoned from that of 
the year 79 to the dose of the last Century. 
The eruption whioh took place in 472 is 
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Said to have filled all Europe with ashes. 
This was the thlrd great eruption; but the 
thirteenth^ in 1631^ surpassed its predecessors 
in yiolence. Strong shocks announced its 
Coming; dark smoke ponred out of the cra- 
ter; the flank of the mountain opened^ and 
seven floods of lava rushed out^ destrojing 
towns and villages on their way. Boiling 
water followed the buming flood; this new 
deluge spread over the whole country, inun- 
dating and destroying it ; trees and houses 
were carried away everywhere« Five hiindred 
persons were drowned at Torre del Greco, 
and three thousand in Naples. The eruption 
of 1794 was almost as frightfid. Sir William 
Hamilton beheld it, and has left us a lament- 
able aecount of this dreadful scene. His nar- 
rative resembles that of Pliny in its essential 
particulars. The' boiling sea, the duU eclipse 
of day, the prayers and lamentations of the 
people, seem the very same of which Pliny 
wrote to Tacitus, seventeen centuries before. 
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With this temble history of the volcano, 
we are all more or less familiär hj reading; 
it becomes better impressed on the mind when 
we see daily the author of so much mischief, and 
HO doubt the impression is still stronger when 
we ascend Vesuvius. The timid generally conjure 
up a Vision of buming kva, of showers of stones 
and ashes^ and in short of all sorts of volcano 
perils as the inevitable consequences of the ascent. 
I have been assured by the prudent, nothing of the 
kind need be apprehended. Trust your guide and 
keep out of the way of the lava, and it will 
not seek you; do not go to the edge of the 
crater and it cannot possibly devour you. It 
is true that a few years ago, an imprudent 
young man^ venturing too near^ feil in, and 
perished miserably in the flames, but such ac- 
cidents are rare, and are not the real dangers 
which Vesuvius offers; dangers which few warn 
you against, and which are more fatal than the 
more obvious peril. I allude to the exhaustion 
caused by the ascent, and to the liability of taking 
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cdd and fever in conaequence. Foieigners who 
Visit this beantifbl countiy «re slow to ander- 
stand that this mild and i^endid dimate haa 
perils of its own. The heat of the sim is dan- 
gerous, the fresh sea breese is dangeroos, long 
walks or excorsions in the heat of spring are 
dangerous to the careless and the impmdent. 
The natives expose themselves üa less than 
foreigners^ whose recklessness often costs them 
health or life. Two have died within the 
last fortnight, simply from imprudence. 

A Belgian lady took cold, and had a sore 
throat. She thought nothing of it, and went 
off to Sorrento. The keen sea and mountain 
air proved fatal to her. She became very ill^ 
and had no sooner reached the hotel, than 
her husband telegraphed for the first doctor 
in Naples. He came at once^ and found her 
dead. 

The other case is as sad. An English lady 
and her family went up to Vesuvius. They 
took with them their French maid, to whom 
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they were partial; and as the ascent, though 
not an extravagant affair, is expensive^ they 
gave her, as they thought, a proof of kmd- 
ness in allowing her to share their pleasiure. 
But she was too weak for the fatigue, and 
for the contrast between the heat of the as- 
cent and the sharpness of the keen sea-breeze. 
She came home tired and feyerish. The next 
day she was ill. A doctor was called in; to 
the despair of the mistress, he declared that 
there was no hope for the poor girl. The 
first medical men of Naples were consulted, 
and they all agreed in the same sad yerdict. 
Its truth was verified in a few days. 

Such cases are common. Death, indeed, 
does not inevitably follow, but illness is fre- 
quent. Persons in delicate health^ and who 
are not proof against the trying contrasts of 
heat and cold, must choose their time well 
before they go to Vesuvius. The weather not 
proying &Tourable to us^ we delayed going 
until we could not go at all; and we thus 
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missed one of the most interesting sights In 
Italy. 

Such objections did not apply to Pompeii. 
The mined city, mdeed, Is bumed up with 
the sun, and takes several hours to explore; 
but, with care and early hours^ it is a plea- 
sant excursion, and no more. A railroad now 
leads the traveller to Pompeii. You take your 
ticket at the office for the city of the Ro- 
mans. 

This raihoad has the ugliness of most rail- 
roads^ and it has not their redeeming quality 
of swiftness. Slowly you pass through villages, 
towns, and coimtry, seemg everything under 
the common-place distorted aspect which seems 
the privilege of this mode of travelling. The 
time is gone when raih*oads could be attacked. 
They have fought their way, and they will 
make it good so long as this civilisation lasts; 
but if they have brought us nearer to beauty 
— if they have saved us a world of trouble 
and money, may we not ask why they have 
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introduced us to so much gratultous ugliness? 
The road was a quiet friend, which wound 
by the hedge, passed through the village, and 
climbed the moimtain, patient and slow like a 
pUgrim, and, though often tarne enough, ever 
in harmony with all aroiind him. The rail- 
road IS an enemy — he cuts through the hedge, 
through the rock, through the city, and de- 
lights in havoc and destruction. He shows 
you all the mean places of a town — the 
roofs, the yards, everything which the eye of 
a stranger should never see; he rides through 
fields like one who despises them; he pierces 
the mountain, but he leads you into no pic- 
turesque fastnesses — no citadels of rock, no 
haunts of the eagle open on yoiu* path. He 
takes you into a straight ravine— rigid, bare, 
and stifling — ^into a cold avenue of stone walls. 
If he were on Mont Blanc, he would pass 
through it in the same heartless, engineering 
fashion. His only glimpse of poetry is the 
tunnel. There you feel him, because you fear 

s 2 
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him. In that dark gap, wlth clouds of steam 
flying before you^ and a rushing sound for 
ever pursuing you behind, you feel yourself 
at bis mercy^ and, in some measure, you are 
conquered. 

There is nothing very striking or very 
beautiful in the carriage road from CasteUa- 
mare to Naples, but it shows you the coun- 
try, the yillages, or small towns as they are« 
You bear away images from Torre dell' An- 
nunziata, from Portici — glimpses of doorways^ 
of yillas and their gardens, of fields and their 
culture, remain to you. From the rsulroad, 
slow though it is, you see nothing that yoa 
care to remember, Vesuvius excepted. Near 
and threatening, the mountain lies clearly ex- 
posed to view. You certainly see it lopg and 
well^ with its rugged lava flanks, too black 
for rock, too hard for earth. 

The moming was bright and clear, the sun 
shone brilliantly. We saw, in all its horrori 
the trace of the last lava flood, which had 
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changed, a year ago, so many fertile farms 
and homesteads into a mountain desert. Use- 
less is the waming. The people will build 
here again-new homes shall arise where the 
old ones stood — another generation shall receive 
this inheritance of danger and death. 

It has been so since the days when Pom- 
peii perished. After the catastrophe so elo- 
quently related by Pliny, those amongst the 
inhabitants of the buried city who had found 
time to escape, retumed to the ashy plain 
which now covered their old home. They 
found the roofs of temples, the capitals of 
columns alone rising in the dreary field of 
death. The houses had all vanished. Never- 
theless; they dug the earth in the spots where 
they conjectured their old homes to lie, and 
recovered inuch of their lost treasure. Un- 
doubted traces of the earth having been stir- 
red, and the houses searched, have been found 
in many parts of Pompeii. But not satisfied 
with this, and clinging to the soil with the 
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passionate love of the Campanian race, thej 
built another Pompeii, inferior in size and 
beauty^ near the site of the old. Thus^ at 
least, antiquarians have explained the fact that 
the name of Pompeii survived for several Cen- 
times the destruetion of the year 79, and 
only vanished &om maps and historj when 
another eruption, in the fifth Century, laid this 
fatal piain finally waste. 

But ruins of the old Pompeii long remained; 
and preserved its memory even unto within a 
few centuries ago, The Emperor Alexander 
Severus extracted valuable statues and precious 
marbles from its buildings and temples, and 
the poet Sannazar, in the sixteenth Century, 
speaks of Pompeii — of its miserable fate, of its 
houses, temples, and theatres, which he saw. 
It is certain that the summit of the amphi- 
theatre, which is above the level of the places 
still unexcavated, must aJways have been visi- 
ble ; and it is well known that, in the year 
1572, the architect, Dominic Fontana, who was 
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commissioned by the Prince of Samo to build 
him an aqueduct, discovered a considerable por- 
tion of Pompeii. The traces of bis aqueduct 
are said to exist still near the temple of Isis ; 
but I forgot inquiring for them, and cannot 
speak on my own authority. Spite these tokens, 
the ruins that reared their heads above the sur- 
face of the soil were allowed to crumble into 
dust; and vineyards of the Lacrymä Christi grew 
undisturbed above the buried city. Antiquity 
was then loved in Its gods and goddesses, which 
peopled our poetry, and gave our literature a 
most heathenish character; but ancient ruins 
were better in a Claude Lorraine than in the 
reality. Pompeii slept undisturbed her sixteen 
centuries' sleep. At length, the day of the 
wakening came. 

A Prince of Elbceuf, of the house of Lor- 
raine, had married a daughter of the Prince 
of Salsa. He had settled in the kingdom of 
Naples, and was building himself a villa near 
Portici. He bought every fragment of anti- 
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quity brought to him by the peasants; then 
he began excavating on bis own accoiint. His 
architect made a shrewd guess. A temple was 
discovered on the first attempt^ yiz., in 1720. 
But the Prince was not allowed to proceed, 
and matters remained in this State nntil 
Charles IH. ascended the throne. This en- 
lightened Prince at once took the matter in 
band. He built the Palace of Portici, and 
filled it with the £ragments and statues of the 
Prince of Elboeuf, whose villa and collection he 
had purchased. He caused the excavations to 
be continued until a city was found, as well 
as a temple. This was Herculaneum; but the 
hardness of the lava in which it was embed- 
ded, the expense of the undertaking, and, 
moreover, the discovery of Pompeii, which was 
found by peasants digging, in 1748, and 
which, being only covered over by ashes, was 
more easily got at, caused Herculaneum to be 
comparatively neglected for the sake of the 
more accessible city. A hundred and ten 
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years have passed slnce then, and half the 
city is not yet bare to the eye; but marvel- 
lous is the part we have; and we need but 
remember the Studij in Naples to know the 
treasures which it has yielded. The excava- 
tions were actively carried on by Murat, but 
they go on more quietly now. It is conjec- 
tured that if they progress at the present rate, 
the whole of the city will be revealed to us 
in something like five hundred years. 

The railway now crossed the silent country 
we were approaching. The carriage relaxed its 
speed, then stopped; the guard opened the 
door, and laconically said: — 

" Pompeii." 

We alighted, crossed the Station, and found 
ourselves in an alley, bordered with flowers, 
surrounded by fields and overlooked by moun- 
tains. Trees, and a rise of ground, concealed 
the lost city. At length we reached the 
precincts of Pompeii; the Greek colony is 
now crown property, and under the care of 
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royal keepers. No one is allowed to wander 
alone in its streets and houses; too wise a 
precaution, when we remember the generallj 
destructive propensities of travellers, to be 
quarrelled with. 

A sedate, middle-aged man, perceiving onr 
approach^ came to meet us, and took posses- 
slon of US with a quiet authority, that dis- 
tinguished him at once from the bustling 
Cicerone. Without speaking, and merely ascer- 
taining that we were desirous of entering the 
City by the street of tombs, he preceded us 
slowly up the path. 

The moming was beautiful; the sun shone 
briUiantly ; the sky had not a cloud ; the 
breeze was fresh and delightfiil; a few trees 
growing on the high banks that enclosed the 
path, shivered and bent in a way that 
spoke of pleasant coolness; the magnificent 
purple flowers of the mesembryanthemum 
covered the banks with their star-like blos- 
soms and green succulent stems and leaves, 
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and on either side of ua rose the tombs and 
funereal monuments which have given the street 
its name. The street itself ended in a broken 
arch, rising on the clear blue of the sky. 
We were in the suburb of Augustus Felix; 
the ruined gate was that which the Pom- 
peians called the gate of Herculaneum^ because 
it led to that city; the road-like street that 
passed beneath the arch was the Yia Appia. 
We had found it in the ßoman Campagna, 
passing between ruined temples and decayed 
tombs^ and it met us here again, still guarded 
by the dead^ a fit entrance to a dead city. 

Deep and powerful is the Impression which 
the first aspect of Pompeii produces. It dif- 
fers from every other ruin in Italy. The 
stem greatness of Poestum, the ancient majesty 
of the Forum, the graceful temple of the 
sibyl, are ages old; but this silent and soli- 
tary spot looks more forsaken than ancient or 
ruined; no contrasts between the present and 
the past remind us of buried generations, re- 
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placed by the men and women of another 
faith, and often, too^ of another race. Pom- 
peii IS itself, — a Campanian city^ devastated by 
an eruption, and left, it would seem, to de- 
cay in peace, unprofaned by man. 

The keeperg, who are obliged to escort 
travellers in Pompeii, also act as gaides; 
their information is generally correet, thongh 
limited. Our guide showed exemplary truth- 
fidness and modesty. When he could not 
answer onr questions^ he plainly replied: — 

'*I do not know." 

He now began bis duties by showing ua 
over the house of Arrius Diomedes, a freed- 
man. This house^ the largest and best pre- 
served of the houses in Pompeii, was the first 
discovered. It is supposed to have belonged 
to Diomedes, on no strenger grounds than 
that the family tomb of the wealthy freed- 
man rises near it. Whose it was, a consul's 
or the son of a slave's dwelling, matters little 
now. A handsome and elegant house it cer- 
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tainly must have been, built on the Boman 
model which the Pompeian court in Syden- 
ham Palace has made familiär to all England. 
It was unusually large^ for it had three storeys^ 
onljr two of which remain^ a wide court or 
garden, with columns around; and a basin in 
the centre; numerous apartments and conve- 
niences, including even a cemetery for the 
slaves of this large honsehold, hot and cold 
baths, that luxury of the Bomans^ and very 
genuine Boman bedrooms^ that is to say, 
mere closets without Windows. It had^ more- 
over, large Underground cellars^ where the 
Falemian wine cooled in the long and deep 
earthen amphora. We visited this subterra- 
nean world, memorable in the history of Pom- 
peü« Our guide preceded us, bearing a 
torch, with which he lit our steps down; 
when we were in the gloomy vault; he said, 
in his laconic way: — 

"These jars are the amphoras, in which the 
wine was kept. Seventeen skeletons were 
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found here. If the signore wiU look, they 
can see the marks of the skeletons on the 
wall." 

He raised his torch, to a man's height, and, 
traced in shadowy outlines, we saw on the 
wall, as he said, the grim design of a skele- 
ton head. Other dark and indistinct figures 
were huddled together near it, but the band 
of death had drawn them more feebly — their 
shape was vague, and might mean anything. 
Here, then, the unhappy fiigitives had found 
a momentary refuge and a final grave. The 
burning ashes had covered the house above 
them, and entered even this secret place. 
They had rapidly choked up every avenue, 
fiUed the amphoraß to the brim, and wrapped 
the seventeen fugitives in a shroud, close^ fine, 
and stifling. The weary head was seized as 
it rested against the wall, and fixed there for 
ever. Here, too, the mistress of the house, 
as it is believed from the rieh bracelets and 
rings she wore, perished with her house- 
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hold. But the form of her Shoulders and 
bosom remained moulded in the ashes that 
enclosed her. You can see to this day, in 
the Studij of Naples, this stränge and sad 
rellc of the dead lady. There is but one 
opinion amongst the leamed conceming the 
beauty of form it reveals. Her heavy brace- 
lets and rings, and the other costly female 
Ornaments, which she was probably bearing 
away, and which were found by her, are pre- 
served amongst the oggetti preziosi. Sevcral 
other skeletons were found on the premiscs — 
one; of a man, with keys and money-bags, was 
supposed to have been that of Diomedes, the 
master of the house. He was flying by the 
door that faced the sea, when the ashes ovcr- 
took him. 

I was glad to leave this melancholy ccllar, 
where death had taken so dreary an aitpcct, 
and visit the remainder of the bcjune* It whm 
large and handsome. We got upon a terrae?« 
or roof — ^I forget which — and sat down \n tli<? 
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ahade to rest. The Tiew was splendid. The 
clear sky^ the monntains purple with heat, the 
green country, the firesh searbreeze, had not 
changed during the stQl flow of dghteen hun- 
dred years. Diomedes, his children, and his 
slaves, had enjoyed here the same delightfiil 
coohiess of a May moming. Trite, but sad^ 
very sad thoughts, even thoiigh we smile at 
them with pity^ are these. It is sickening, 
at times^ to think that cahn^ material natura 
should be so strong — so seemingly immortal — 
and that man^ active and living^ should pass 
m this beautiful world, like a fugitive pur- 
sued by Time, and to whom is aUotted no 
place of rest. 

We left the villa, and visited the tombs 
which have given the street its name. They 
are large, and interesting, and well-preserved — 
every one of them is more than enough to 
throw an archaeologist into raptures, and to 
fill up a goodly number of octavo pages. 
That of Diomedes occupies a conspicuous po- 
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sition, and bears the following epitaph, which 
I copy from one of the works in which it 
has long been published. To copy on the 
spot this and such other inscriptions as I shall 
give, would have been tedious and useless. 
They have been correctly given by the various 
writers who have made Pompeii the subject 
of their investigations ; and if I repeat them, 
it is because the reader would probably not 
care to look for them where they are to be 
found : — 

M. AbBIüS. I. L. DiOMEDES 

SiBi. Suis. Memori^b. 
Magister. Pag. Aug. Felic. Sub. ürb. 

Short and easy as this inscription seems, 
I have found two different versions of it. 
According to one authority, it means : — " Mar- 
cus Amus Diomedes, the freedman of Julia^ 
and owner of the suburb of Augustus Felix, 
near the city, raised this tomb to his memory 
and that of his kindred." 

VOL. n. T 
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The other translation simply states that 
Diomedes was the first freedman of his master. 
and discards Julia as apocryphal. Who could 
dream that the two letters, I. L., had so mach 
mischief in them? 

The inscription on the tomb of the Public 
Priestess, Mammi% is very honourable to that 
lady. We are informed that, by a decree of 
the Decurions^ this place of sepulture was al- 
lotted to her. This was no ordinary distinc- 
tion. The inscription is engraved on a semi- 
circular seat, behind which the tomb itself rises. 
The seat was a pleasant resting-place for tired 
travellers — ^the dead and the living met in the 
ancient world without unseemly dread or horror. 
The living allowed the dead to sleep at the 
city-gate ; they excluded them from the activity 
of life, but not from sight and memory; the 
dead stayed meekly on the threshold of their 
old home^ and offered the living all they had 
to give — ^a place of rest — a pause in the jour- 
ney of life. 
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Another tomb, near that of Mammia^ re- 
cords that Marcus Porclus received from the 
Decurions the same honour of a public sepul- 
chre; the measure of his sleeping-place^ how- 
ever, was accurately specified; twenty-five 
feet Square^ neither more nor less. The tomb 
of Nsevolela Tyche makes up in magnificence 
and size what it lacks in public dignitj. 

Naevoleia was a freedwoman ; but the puzzling 
letter I. which precedes Lib. renders it doubt- 
ful whether she was the first freedwoman of 
some unknown master, or the freedwoman of 
Julia. Bich as freedmen and freedwomen 
usually were, she certainly was. The inscrip- 
tion records that in her lifetime Naevoleia 
erected this tomb for herself^ and for Muna- 
tius Faustus. Here occurs another difficulty. 
Do the words Aug. ex. pagano. which re- 
fer to Faustus, simply State that he resided 
in the Augustan suburb; or do they confer 
upon him the dignity of an Augustal, that 
IS to say, a priest of Augustus. 1 should be 
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sony to attempt to decide the question; but 
what a God-send Pompeii must be to the 
leamed; Faustus was certainlj a distinguished 
person^ for the inscription proeeeds to add 
that the Decurions had conferred lipon him, 
DU account of his merits, too, the honour of 
the Bisellium. The Bisellium was a seat for 
two persons, and the honour was to sit on 
it alone in public assemblies. So much did 
Faustus and his friend Naevoleia think of this 
Bisellium, that they had it represented on the 
tomb which was to receive thein. However, 
in a laudable and unselfish spirit, Nsevoleia 
decreed that this place of sepulture should 
also receive her freedmen and freedwomen. 

I should have liked to know the fate of 
this little family, Did the tomb which Nae- 
voleia had prepared with so much care ever 
hold her? Are hers the ashes in the earthen 
urnl or do they belong to Munatius Faustus, 
who^ spite his Bisellium, appears to have come 
here and followed the way of all flesh? If so, 
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dld Nasvoleia survive the tragedy of her coun- 
try, and, wandering in Neapolis, relate, lament- 
ing how, though she had built herseif a noble 
sepulchre, she was never — ^hard fate — to enjoy it, 
but must lay her bones and ashes in some obscure 
urn ! These speculatlons answer no great pur- 
pose; but they have their use. They irritate 
matter-of-fact minds who want to have every- 
thing clear, and who hate doubt as they would hate 
an unfinished story; they charm dreamers who 
like to perplex away time, and they give oceu- 
pation to the critical. The tombs, however, are 
too numerous here, for everyone to help to build 
a little history. Besides the private sepulchres, 
we have the columbarium for the gladiators; 
the public receptacle for Citizens too poor to 
possess a separate grave; the edifice for the 
silicemium or funeral repast, and a covered, 
semicircular seat, erected by the path, for the 
convenience of travellers, and which had proved 
as safe a tomb as any, The skeletons of a 
woman clasping a child in her arms, and 
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of two other children by her, were fonnd 
here. 

There is a third seat bj the gate. The 
skeleton of a soldier, lance in hand^ was found 
here in his niche. Too faithful to desert his 
post, he had guarded to the last the gates of 
the city. We passed beneath the broken arch, 
and found ourselves within Pompeii. A long, 
narrow street, lined on either side with low, 
roofless houses, stretched before us in the bum- 
ing sun. Not a sound was to be heard; not 
a soul was visible. We went on visiting houses, 
seeing temples, leaving one street to enter 
another, and still meeting the same aspect of 
things; still surrounded by solitude and si- 
lence. 

It is difficult, impossible I think^ to exag- 
gerate the Impression produced on the mind 
by the deserted city. The most ignorant tra- 
vellers feel it, as well as the leamed. The 
wearied^ the blas^d, who see nothing in all 
Italy, are moved here. For here, whether 
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we like it or not, we cannot get rid of 
reality. 

Here the Past Is Present, and rises before 
ns in its meanest details, and therefore in its 
greatest power. We cannot walk ten steps 
without feeling, '^Is it true? Are the people 
of this city really dead? Are the owners of 
these shops and houses really gone for ever? 
Will the worshippers never come back to the 
temple? Will the Citizens never again throng 
the Forum I Is the garden really forsaken 
for ever? Will children, girls, and slaves 
never again gather beneath the colonnade of 
the villa, or look from the terrace at the 
purple mountains, with their green dopes and 
the smoke of distant waterfalls? Which is 
the truest, that Past, which surrounds us, and 
seems so near, or that Present, which fades 
away from thought^ and seems so fax when 
we enter this charmed city?" 

But, striking as is this first appearance of 
Pompeii, strongly as it impresses, the town 
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müst not be imagined to be in a perfect State 
of preservation. No' doubt, the houses are 
there, with their courts and their rooms. The 
temples, the streets, the public edifices, have 
all suryived, or almost all; but the houses are 
low and roofless, the walls are sunk and broken. 
It is a city, indeed, but a city on which the 
ashes of Vesuvius have lain for seventeen 
centuries, and which time and weather have 
wasted for more than a hundred years. A few 
public edifices excepted, nothing large, stately, 
or magnificent must be expected, under penalty 
of disappointment ; but the very smallness of 
the houses, the very meanness of the streets, 
are more impressive than massive, ruins con- 
quering the power of time. The whole place 
looks as if Struck by some recent calamity, 
and deserted by its terrified inhabitants. I 
knew it was all an illusion — I knew that the 
Greeks and Romans were all safe in their 
graves ; but if a gentleman in the toga, or a 
lady wrapped in the matronly stola, had stepped 
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out from beneath a porch, or tumed the Cor- 
ner of a Street, I cannot believe that I should 
have been much surprised. They would, at 
least, have been in better keeping with the 
place than the smart little Italian girl who 
walked out of one of the smaller houses — it 
was plain ehe was a denizen of the place — 
and whose appearance was followed by the 
squalling of a very modern baby. 

The general smallness of the houses ex- 
cepted, Pompeü appears to have been a hand- 
some and important cIty. A considerable por- 
tion of its walls still exists. They are built 
in travertine and volcanic stone, and broad 
enough for an agreeable evening promenade. 
Thelr strength, and the towers and gates 
which guarded them, show that the Porapeians 
were not unmindful of defence. The streets 
of the town are nari'ow, but so they are in 
the finest Italian cities. The heat of the climate 
does not render wide streets desirable. They 
are paved in the centre with flags of lava. 
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for carriages and horses, and, on either side^ 
there is a raised pavement for foot-pafisengera. 
The trottoirsy which were so long confined to 
England^ and which have become populär in 
the continent within recent times, were in 
general use amongst the Bomans eighteen cen- 
turies ago. 

This raised pavement, which ia made of Urne 
and gravel, is frequently embellished with pat- 
tems, er marble, according to the fancy of 
the rieh man whose dwelling it passes. Some 
wealthy Pompeian citizen, whose name I have 
forgotten, took care to signify to all the 
breadth of his property, by an irregulär mosaic 
of bright-coloured marbles, which fronted his 
house. These streets, though they were not 
new at the time the city was destroyed, 
are excellently preserved. The raised pave- 
ments, the kerb-stones, the stepping-stones 
across the causeway, to avoid having wet feet 
when the heavy Italian rain did not flow 
away fast enough through the drains^ the deep 
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dents which the wheels of cars had worn in 
the lava-flags/ are fresh as if crowds, cars^ and 
horses had passed here yesterdaj. 

Shops are numerous. They Cluster round 
the houses of the rieh landlord whose pro- 
perty they are, and who derives a consider- 
able revenue from letting them to tradesmen. 
They are ahnost exactly like the shops of Sor- 
rento and other small places round Naples. 
Business, not show, is their aim. Some 
are mere stone counters, with round holes, in 
which the pointed amphora of oil or wine is 
sunk; and, to all appearance, the customer 
Stands in the street to be served. The houses 
themselves vary in size and beauty, according 
to the wealth of the owner. The villa of 
Diomedes is the handsomest and largest^ but 
elegant and luxurious dwellings are numerous. 

The house of the vestals is very pretty. The 
hospitable Salve greets you from the threshold 
on which it is written in mosaic. Within, you 
find Courts, a garden, a sacrarium for worship, 
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and the closet-like rooms which the ladies of the 
house siept in. Handsome paintings, stucoo 
columns, a quantity of female Ornaments, and 
the skeletons of two women and a little dog 
were found in this house when it was first 
discovered. The house of the tragic poet 
ßeems to have belonged to less amiable owners. 
The mosaic of the vestibule formerly portrayed 
an angry cur, with the warning inscription, 
" Cave canem " (Beware of the dog). This 
mosaic is now in the Studij. The house is 
pretty, but small, and not equal to the house 
of Pansa, a public officer and a rieh Pompeian. 
Four small shops front the street, but do not 
detract from the stateliness of the entrance, 
through which we see the suite of courts and 
. rooms on to the garden behind. From the 
vestibule we enter into the atrium, a court with 
the impluvium, or basin, in the centre, to re- 
ceive the rain-water. Around the atrium are four 
of these cupboard-like Boman bed-rooms, which 
always excite the admiration of modems. Be- 
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yond the atrium comes the tablinum, where 
the family pictures and objects of vertu were 
kept — hence its name. After the tablinum ap- 
pears the peristyle — another court like the 
atrium, but supported by pillars. A square 
impluvium oceupies the centre of the peristyle, 
and more closets for beds are to be found on 
either side. In a comer, on the left, we find 
the kitchen; the dining-room was on the right, 
between the two courts. A few small rooms, 
a terrace, and garden close all that remains 
to US of the conveniences of this Koman house- 
hold, for the upper floor of the house has pe- 
rished, and the bottom is roofless. 

The house of the Faun is in the same style, 
and very graceftd. The atrium is paved in Jas- 
per, agate, and alabaster. The peristyle, or 
second court, was originally a garden, with a 
fountain in the centre. Beyond it extends a 
second garden, with column?, and which is sup- 
posed to have been planted with trees. Here, 
seated in the shade of his laureis and plane- 
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trees^ the master of the house might worship 
the lares to whose honour he had erected two 
temples, or dream away the hours as he looked 
at Yesuvius, serene and silent. 

The public pari of houses was the hand- 
Bomest — it was natural that it should be so — 
and, in the same spirit^ the public buildings of 
a people whose life was spent in public, sur- 
pass in magnificence the efforts of private Citi- 
zens. The Forum is still very fine, though 
it had sufiered severely from the earthquake 
of the year 63, and was not yet repaired 
when the city was destroyed, sixteen years 
later. It is a hundred feet wide, five hun- 
dred feet long, and is surrounded by the finest 
temples of the city. The stately temple of 
Jupiter rising, at its ftirther extremity, above 
a flight of Steps, shattered by the earthquake, 
overlooks the whole place, and adds consider- 
ably to its magnificence. 

The temple of Venus, which is close by, was 
likewise a handsome and elegant building. Not 
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far away from It is the BasUica, which was 
both the court of justice and the exchange of 
the Pompelans. Here criminals were tried. 
The judge sat aloft^ on a stone tribunal, and 
we were shown a dreary subterranean hole, 
and told that prisoners were kept m it, chained 
to the walls, and questioned through the grated 
openings in the flags above; but it is a doubt- 
ful fact — and God forbid that even Eomans 
should have been so barbarous ! If it was 
true — if the sad voices of strangers and slaves, 
for Bomans could not be treated so, rose hope- 
less and despairing to the cold ear of the 
judge on his seat of honour and State, and 
found not mercy there — for justice was not to 
be thougbt of— was the fate which swept away 
the judge from his tribunal, the crowd from 
the Forum, the people from the streets, and 
left these places desolate for ever, too hard a 
fate? True, the circus was barbarous, but it 
had its excuse — ^the people loved blood, and it 
was a pleasure — Üie pitiless dungeon has none. 
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Nine temples, in all, have^ I believe, beeo 
didCOTercd in Pompeii; the most remarkable 
are, the temples of Jupiter, of Yenos, the 
Pantheon, where the twelve vacant pedestak 
of the supreme gods were found without their 
divinities, and the curious little temple of 
Ifiis. We saw here the secret hiding- place, 
whence the priest spoke in the name of the 
goddess, and delivered the oracles of heavenly 
wifldom. The statue of Isis is in the Egyp- 
tian gallery at the Studij. The face is sweet 
and grave; in her left hand the Egyptian di- 
vinity holds the sacred and mysterious sistnun, 

The temples, the two Forums — for there is 
a smallcr one, the Basilica, show that the 
Pompcians were amply provided with suitable 
buildings, so far as the worship of the Gods 
and the business of Hfe went; the amphi- 
theatro and the two theatres prove that they 
were not unmindful of pleasure. When the 
jmte of Herculaneum was first discovered, an 
iwH^ription in red and black paint — the Eomans 
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not having paper^ bad no playbills— announced 
that the gladiators of Kufus would give two 
combats in the amphitheatre^ and moreover 
that there would be a hunt, with a yelarium^ 
that is to BSLj, with an awning to keep off 
the sun. There is another announcement to 
the same purport^ and which gives the name 
of another courtier to public favour. 

^^The gladiators of Aulus Svezius Cerius^w^dile, 
will flght in Pompeii the last day of the Kalends 
of June. There wiU be a hunt and velarium." 

The announcement of the hunt comes last, 
as a sort of N.B. Not without a purpose is 
this. Wild beasts are dearer than men; and 
a hunt is a treat indeed. The worn steps of 
the Pompeian amphitheatre show how much 
the Citizens valued such treats. It is well 
preserved, and could hold about twenty thou- 
sand persons. The entire population of the 
town, not including chüdren or slaves^ could 
therefore enjoy the pleasures of the arena. 

The amphitheatre of Pompeii, though far 

VOL. n. u 
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better preserved than the Colosseum, impresses 

IdBS, because it is generally seen after it; 

but Korne has nothing like the two the- 

atres we see here. The tragic theatre could 

be acted in still. Sad, passionate Phsedra could 

cross that stage lamenting; here Medea could 

look at her children playing, and brood over 

a fearfid revenge. Through these doors be- 

hind, we might see and hear the choms of 

sad^ captive Trojan women, passing like a 

Ainereal train, and mouming over fallen Troj, 

whilst Clytemnestra murders Agamemnon in a 

distant hall of the palace of Argos. And 

grouped around that narrow stage, where all 

the dreary, heroic, and noble visions of the 

ancient world passed in tums, might sit the 

Decurions, the Augustais, the Citizens who 

enjoyed the Bisellium in the first ranks; the 

military ofBcers behind them, and, last tmd 

highest, the people and the women to whtMm^ 

before the ages of chivalry, the worst placea 

everywhere were assigned. 
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The Odeon, or oomic theatre, is fikewise 
very well preserved. In <Hie of the rooms of 
the Studij, devoted to the relics of Pompoi 
and Hercnlaneum^ you can aee little ivorj ooon- 
ters, Tesseras they were called^ wfaich were ge- 
neially used in public places bs '^ards of ad- 
mission. In theatrea they were inacribed widi 
the name of the play to be acted and the «eat 
to which they gave a right. Thna, one bekmg- 
ing to this Odeon of Pompeii^ directa yon to 
go in by the second door^ and to take the 
third comer^ eighth row in the theatre; the 
play acted will be the Caaina, by Plautoa« 

These were the chief public buildings of 
Pompeii; but there were, and still are, othera 
of lesser importance, smaller and more domea* 
tic. We may still visit the barracks near the 
two theatreSj and read^ if we have skill, time, 
and learningj the rüde scrawls of idle soldiera; 
clear, well-cut, legible inscriptions never tempt 
me, but, I confess, the stränge, ill-written, 
ill-spelt fragments, which one sees everywhere 

u 2 
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about Pompeian walls and places, are most 
tantalizing. Some are in the language of the 
Osci, the old inhabitants of Campania^ and 
unintelligible to any, save savants of the first 
water; others are in common Latin^ but more 
easily deeiphered at home in leamed books 
than in the buming sun and in a street of 
Pompeii. Some of these inscriptions are ad- 
vertisements. They teil the curious idlers 
when the gladiators shall flght and wild beasts 
roar in the arena; thej teil business people 
about the letting of shops and houses, and refer 
you to obliging landlords^ who will give lease^ se- 
curity, &c., on the most moderate terms; or 
they are signs put up by trading bodies^ such 
as, ^^The carpenters and Carmen recommend 
themselves to the ^dile Marcellinus/ or by in- 
dividual tradesmen^ like this one of the Scribe 
Issus^ who " beseeches Marcus Cerrinius Vatia, 
the -äldile, to extend his patronage to him," of 
which favour the said Issus modestly declares 
himself to be deserving. "Dignus est," he 
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says, in his grand Roman way, which is only 
a statelj puff. 

Besides the barracks, we have the baths, 
small^ but curious; snugly built^ so as not to 
be exposed to the north wind^ and heated 
by flues, fi*agments of which are still visible. 
The coldj lukewarm^ and hot baths; the niches 
for undressing, the perfumes and ointments of 
this populär and favourite luxury of the an- 
cients^ were all to be found here. The baths 
are near the Forum, and by its eastem en- 
trance^ a wide room, with a stone seat, and 
the inscription, Vakna Discentibus, is supposed 
to have been a school. However, it was a 
holyday when we saw it. Varna was out, and 
the pupils were invisible. An inn, a public 
granary, a Fullonica, or scouring house, and 
other places of general interest, are to be 
found in yarious parts of the city. The beau- 
tiful gate, built by the Priestess Eumachia, 
has been removed to the Studij, as well as 
her gracefiil statue, and the inscription which 
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recorded that the crypt Portico, the Chalci- 
dicum and the Fullonica of Pompeii were 
erected at her expense. A cöpy of the statue 
Stands in the place whence the original was 
removed. That original has not the grand 
Greek style, but it is sweet and charming; mo- 
dest grace breathes in the folds of the dra- 
perj; the face looks a portrait. Beautj is 
immortal. The handsome and statelj priestess 
lives to this day in an Anglo-Norman ladj, 
who has not seen^ and does not care to see, 
this faithful image of herseif. Besemblances 
are capricious, and do not alwajs take the form 
of beaüty; I have seen the characteristic 
features of Trajan very correctly repeated in 
an Irish family more remarkable for genius 
than for good looks. 

These are the chief objects of interest in 
Pompeii; the exact order in which these 
places and buildings occurred on our way^ I 
have not always given, lest I should commit 
unconscious mistakes. Pompeii is large and 
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perplexing. The streets, with their roofless 
houses, look yery much alike; here and 
there you have a little varietj, in a ralsed 
bank of earth, overgrown with nodding trees, 
which grow — a very tantalizing thought — 
above more buried marvels^ left there for 
some royal vi^tor to have the first sight of, 
or^ what is just as likely^ for future genera- 
tions to groan over the supineness of this; or 
a Cluster of buildings and temples^ as in the 
Gase of the Forum, which was the centre of 
Pompeian architecture, individualizes a certain 
part of the city to the mind's eye, and leaves 
it aa a clear and distinct image; but as, unlesa 
you are a wilful traveller, or know Pompeii 
better than the men who spend their life in 
showing it, you generally foUow your guide 
with blind docility, going in and out as he 
teils you, Crossing streets, entering alleys, and 
vifiiting places, without knowing why, it is 
almost impossible, without writing it down on 
the spot — ^and who can have the heart to write 
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in Pompeii? — to know exactly whether it was 
that house or this you saw first; whether you 
took that Street or this tuming. 

Thus I have hut an imperfeet remembrance 
of the spots, where we saw, however, three 
of the things that Struck us most forciblj; 
memorials more impressive than remarkable of 
the ancient world through which we had been 
joumeying. Pompeii had, as I have alreadj 
mentioned, been severely damaged by the 
earthquake of the year 63. The Citizens were 
anxious to repair the injury one of their tem- 
ples had sustained. New columns were to be 
provided; architect and sculptor set to work. 
The columns are there cut and shaped, but 
not flnished; the carving of the capitals had 
begun, when temple and builder were buried 
together. And stiU the column Stands there, 
rüde and unfinished, vainly walting for man's band 
to fashion it. The God and the worshippers have 
been swept away ; time devoured them both, and 
left that pillar as a memorial and a sign. 
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To See the amphitheatre, we crossed a green 
field, with trees and flowers. We came back 
through it, and entered once more the sun- 

bumt streets^ hedged with roofless houses. 
Our guide paused before a small public well^ 
which stood^ I believe^ in a thoroughfare. He 
called it the " Fountain of Fortune," from the 
comucopia which adomed it. It represented 
a round, shining, marble face, smoothed and 
wom by time, in which the sculptor, indeed, 
had never thrown much expression, and which 
an open mouth, meant for the water to flow 
through, contributed to render vacant and un- 
meaning. It was a fair specimen of street art. 
Without speaking, our guide, who never wasted 
words, placed his nght hand on the back of 
the fountain, his left on the margin of the 
weU, and, stooping, dnmk an imaginary draught 
of fictive water, falling from the ever open 
mouth of the goddess; after which he rose, 
and removing his hands, showed us that, 
where he had laid them, other hands, ages 
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ago^ had worn the stone into two deep 
dents. 

It was a picture — rapid, vivid in the ex- 
treme* A whole scene of life^ ancient ,and mo- 
deniy passed before us in a moment. The 
houses were roofed, the streets were living^ the 
day was hot^ a crowd had gathered round the 
well» We saw the brown, half-naked ohildren, 
the thirsty slave, the girl with her pitcher, 
waiting tums by the fountain^ drinking^ draw- 
ing water^ laughing^ exchanging jests, idiing 
away time^ and filling this place^ now so quie^ 
with Greek and Latin talking. 

The third memorial was almost puerile, and 
quite unworthy of ancient gravity. It was a 
little garden, belonging to one of the many 
houses we visited, and which had evidently 
been the delight of a Pompeian citizen's heart« 
It was laid out in approved cockney style« 
Such gardens every one has seen again and 
again near London or any large city. To 
this day^ there is one iu Plough Lane^ which 
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offers an almost exact resemblance to the Pom- 
peian garden. 

It was Square and small. A little nlche^ cu- 
riouslj stuck over with shells^ had once been a 
fountaln^ and could have been one stilL Little 
statuettes of heathen divinities were perched 
up on tiny mounds of earth and rock-work^ 
which had been formerly covered with grass 
or flowers; and between the mounds ran tiny 
pathsj which must have required a careiiil 
tucking-up of Koman skirts for the deities not 
to be injured by some hasty passer-by. 

It was touching and pitiable to look at this 
little place^ which had cost time^ and care^ and 
thoughty and to see that ages may pass^ and 
that man is still an overgrown child, setting 
his heart on trifles that have still the redeem-* 
ing yirtue of keeping him out of mischief. 
Better by far the little garden of the Pom- 
peian Citizen than the amphitheatre, where he 
saw man butchered by man — or even than the 
Forum; with its statues and temples^ where 
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consciences were sold and bought. Better the 
garden than the Basilica and its dreaiy hole 
of torment. 

This iß all which I remember of Pompeii — 
much has escaped both Observation and memory^ 
much was lost by ignorance of ancient man- 
ners. We had done with our guide, and he 
' had done with us. He led us back to the 
entrance of the city, and, in the presence of 
his fellow-keepers, he gravely asked^ ^* If we were 
satisfled with him?" 

"Quite," we replied; and we put in his 
band what we considered a sufficient reward 
for the trouble he had taken. 

He glanced at it, and said^ with much dig- 
nity :— 

*'And I am satisfied with you." 

The momentary surprise I feit at his re- 
mark showed me how little we are accus- 
tomed to the display of independence from 
persons we have taken the habit to consider 
inferiors. 
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Having thus signified his approbation, our 
guide handed the monej to one of bis com- 
panions, to put it in the common stock. It 
18 a sensible and just rule amongst these men, 
to divido fairly wfaat they get from yisitors, 
Yfho are thus spared a great deal of annoy- 
ance. 

A gentle bend of the head and touching o 
the cap were the parting salutation of our 
guide. He belonged to the grave and lofbj 
variety of the Italian — he spoke little^ but to 
the purpose. 

We were crossing a street of Pompeii, when 
we witnessed a disgraceful scene^ which I 
omitted mentioning in its place. A well- 
dressed man^ an Italian^ was upbraiding his 
coachman for having promised to make him 
dine in Pompeii^ which is royal property, and 
will not permit such liberties; but, not satis- 
fied with reprimand^ he raised his cane^ and 
Struck him severely. The unfortunate vetturino 
screamed and jumped with pain. Our guide 
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frowned^ and, looking at us, s^d significant- 
ly:- 

^'Gentlemen wonder when they get a Stab 
of the knife now and then." 

There was a whole social System in the 
words. The insolent cane on the side of 
strength — the perfidious, revengeful knife on 
the side of the weak. 

"We went back to the Station; it was early 
yet; no train to Naples was expected for 
Bome time; the ofBcials were absent and as 
invisible as the Pompeians, whose city we 
had just left. Spite the heat, we sat down 
outside the Station, and stayed there tili the 
train came up. 

Noonday stillness slept on the quiet country; 
mountains surrounded and overlooked the land- 
scape. It was wild and beautifiil in its Italian 
way, for English parks or gentle lake scenery 
do not thrive here. It was lonely, too, though 
it bore signs of culture; but neither man's 
voice nor man's presence were near. 
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It is the miserjr et trayeDiiigy that jou can- 
not bear to leave beautüul places. To leave 
Pompeii^ never agun, perhaps, to see the won^ 
derM old city ; to loee for ever the presence of 
those mountains, which were stränge yesterday, 
and will be stränge to-morrow, to be divided 
&om the beantifiil south and its world of me- 
morialsy stranger than a fairy tale, may seem 
little to those who have never, or rarely, 
moved from the circle of home, or who have 
not stayed awaj long enough to lose the 
sense of its presence, but it is a pain^ and a 
great one, when the last days of your Italian 
year are drawing to a dose. One could not 
indeed^ if one wished it, stay in Pompeii; but 
Pompeii was Italy just then, and Italy in May 
18 Paradise. 
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A LAST LOOK. 

Italt has two aspects; her Inland eitles 
and her shores. We saw her first after cross- 
ing the Simplon. From the wildest moun- 
tains we had yet seen, we descended into the 
Valleys of Piedmont; we crossed Lago Mag- 
giore, entered the plains of Lombardy, and 
did not rest until we came to Milan , a noble 
city indeed^ but as much French as Italian 
in its aspect. From Milan we took one of 
the usual routes. Verona^ Venice^ Padua, 
Ferrara, Bologna, and Florence. Here Italy 
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was unmlstakable ; a bot and not beautiful 
countiy, fine old eitles^ decayed by time, and 
bumed up with the snn, dusty roads, with 
a brigbt red villa percbed on one hill, and a 
ruined keep on the other; little verdure, and 
that little very dusty, gave to everything we 
saw a chaxacter, a physlonomie, as tbe French 
say, to remember it by for ever. 

The route from Florence to Korne brought 
US through the Campagna. Another Italy, 
grand, majestic, melancholy, opened before us. 
I remember a little lake, with yellow autumn 
woods bending down the hill to its glassy 
mirror; wide plains, where the buflfalo-herds 
chased each other wildly ; endless wastes^ where 
the shadows of clouds lay like purple stains ; 
where horizons seemed to fade before they reached 
the sky. A third and last aspect of Italy met 
US on the Koman frontier^ the road £rom ßome 
to Naples. The silent Campagna^ the sluggish 
desert of the Pontine marshes, were both left 
behind. A wUd road passed between rocks, 

VOL, n. X 
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made for brigands; the myrtle^ the pomegra- 
nate; the laurel^ were in füll bloom; the air 
was too sweet; the sky was of the most en- 
chanting blue; every where southem luxuria 
ance met us; it was a fit approach to Na- 
plesy to SorrentO; to the shores and Islands 
of the sirens. Some resemblance between the 
first and last aspect of Italy memory could 
trace^ but it was faint indeed. 

Something in the same kind is the pro- 
gression along the Italian shore from the south 
northward. It was one of the last days of 
May that we embarked on board the Oronte 
for Marseilles. The Oronte was Coming from 
Malta, and was crowded with passengers from 
the East. We had Turkish gentlemen^ Le- 
vantine Jews, Arab servants, pilgrims from 
Jerusalem^ Armenian ladies^ priests, Swedes; 
Germans, and the usnal amount of French 
and English tourists. The steamer certainly 
looked a picturesque one, but picturesque ob- 
jects are often inconvenient. All the berths 
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were taken, and we had to sleep on the floor. 
The next day^ at Civita Yeccliia, ladies came 
on board; wbo had to sleep on deck^ and 
whose beds, for it rained aU night, were plea. 
santly dried in the sun for the next evening. 
This, it seems« is an old story with packets 
from the East, which prudent travellers must 
always eschew. 

Our last look of the bay was not a pleasant 
one. The wind was keen, the sky was dark, 
the rain soon began to fall. But are shores ever 
really beautiful from sea? It seems to me that 
they are not, The grace of verdurej^its tender 
colouring^ the picturesque grouping of trees, the 

Position of villages and towns, melt away from 
sight, and blend in a few patches of colour, in 

a few light or dark spots, in a few lines, 
which, unless when very grand, scarcely catch 
the eye, and the loveliest of places may be 
passed, miknown and uncared for. 

We spent the next day in the port of 
Civita Vecchia, with the Fort of Michael An- 
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gelo to look at. A French oflGicer, from the 
Ecole Polytechnique, informed me, when we 
saw it for the first time, two years ago, that 
it was impregnable, which is a sort of know- 
ledge that increases one's respect for a place. 

I had suffered too much firom sea-sickness to 
care much for anything; but ladies^ who had 
been travelling longer and become inured^ 
stayed on deck for something besides the air. 
A great deal of flirting m French went on 
between the medical oflGicer of the Oronte and 
a beautiful Armenian girl of fifteen. She was 
the first specunen of Eastern beauty I had 
Seen, and she reminded me of the raptures 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague has bestowed 
on Turkish ladies. Her features were almost 
perfect ; her complexion was of lilies and roses ; 
her long, dark, almond eyes were like no 
other eyes; her laugh, her look^ her smile, 
were bewitching and irresistible. Her mother 
preserved the remains of great beauty, and 
smoked dainty cigarettes. Her eider sister 
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was lovely, and modest as a Madonna. They 
were all three dressed in the latest French 
fashions, and wore exquisite Paris pink bon- 
nets; but they looked Eastem for all that. 
In general, the Oriental ladies dressed as if 
they were in a drawing-room. Light-coloured 
silks; la<;es, jewels, hair smoothed and twisted 
as if hours had beent spent by the tirewoman, 
fihowed that the töilette was held paramount 
even on the steamer. A family of Scotch or 
English girls seemed to me to understand tra- 
velling attire much better. Close-fitting, neat, 
and simple, their töilette was exactly suited 
to the place in which it was wom. 

The next day brought us to Leghorn. We 
might have landed^ if we pleased; but we 
dreaded the fatigue, and remained on board. 
Everything looked cold and tarne, nothing 
seemed tempting. Already the beautiful sky 
of Italy was getting greyer as we neared the 
north — light was passing away, and with it 
beauty. Plenty of unfortimate travellers came 
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on board. I was close to an English family 
as thej entered the steamer. Thej asked for 
thelr berths. 

" Berths 1 — there were no berths ! " 

"Where, then^ were they to sleep!" 

"On deck," was the cool reply. 

The mother, daughter, and son exchanged 
silent^ exasperated looks. 

"Well," Said the son, at length, in a hard^ 
gloomjr voice — "well, we always say we shall 
not be taken in next timel" 

He could not add another word. He had 
conjured up a yision of past miseries and 
wrongs, which it is impmdent to remember 
when you are not sitting at home in your 
pleasant drawing-room by your own fire. Poor 
thingsl they seemed very sore on the subject, 
and it was some time before they calmed 
down. 

But even travellers with berths have their 
miseries. An old English gentleman took a 
fancy to see Leghorn. He went and came 
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back in a boat, and, on bis retnm, bad tbe 
entertainment of a quarrel witb tbe boatman, 
wbo cbarged I know not wbat extravagant 
8um. Tbe Englisb gentleman swore in Eng- 
lisb tbat notbing sbould make bim paj. He 
got red in tbe face, be sbook bis fist, and 
tbe boatman, calm, dignified, and cool, waited 
for bis monej witb tbe majesty of a prince, 
and got it, of course, wben tbe Englisbman's 
fiirore was exbausted. On receiying it, be in- 
dulged in a cbuckling laugb, and went off 
slyly triumpbant« 

Tbe litde I bave seen of steamers bas 
belped me to understand wby so many novels 
take US on board sbip« This floating ark i« 
an epitome of tbe large world, and often a 
very amtisiDg cme. There wsm on board tbe 
Oronte a Freodi ii%riiii (r^na JenMolem^ 
wbo wa« botb Um tfuUffimuuustii and ib« t^r* 
ment of tbe ^mt/m w4ivuU»$A$^ \m Ußok hfAä 
oC Hk fs^arut^M» Wiiar^ m^m ftuä UßfUf )m 
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was not as nice as it could haye been. He 
had a painM consciousness of this, he knew 
that he was at a dlsadvantage^ and he be- 
gan a conversation with the engaging query of : — 

**I look a low, dirty fellow, do I not?" 

This was a most embarrassing question, for 
he really did not look very clean; but vrith- 
out walting for an answer, he would re- 
sume : — 

^*It takes a vast amount of money to go 
to Jerusalem. Shabby as I look, I have means." 

Then foUowed an account of his territorial 
possessions, of his income, &c. 

On every other subject he was rational, 
and talked sensibly. I am afraid, however, 
that few people got over the first impression 
of his dilapidated wide-awake and untrimmed 
beard; he passed from passenger to passenger 
with significant rapidity. His last victim was 
a good-natured French priest, whose cassock 
he held fast, and whom he never dropped 
until we reached Marseilles. 
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The steamers between Naples and Mar- 
seilles travel at night, and spend the day- 
time in the various ports. We spent one day 
in Civita Vecchia, another in Leghorn; our 
third day was passed within view of Genoa. 
We had seen Genoa once before; we had 
Seen her at six in the moming, on a clear 
December day, milder than May in England, 
We had seen the sea and sky lit with the 
gold of a rising sun; the triple mountains, 
yellow and buming; the marble palaces, 
splendid; the gardens, verdant and beautifiil; 
and having seen her thus, we ought never to 
to have seen her again. But will had not 
much to do with it; on a day when the 
sea tossed us in the port; when heavy clouds, 
though yast, veiled the mountains; when a 
sullen sky spread wherever we looked, when 
the gardens looked cold and the palaces 
dingy, when, moreover, the rain poured in 
torrents, we saw Genoa again. 

No one on board was surprised. It always 
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rained in Genoa; it rained at least six days 
out of the seven; Genoa was a wretched 
city. I heard, but could not believe them. 
The first Impression was more potent than the 
second^ or than their experience. I recognized 
but one Genoa, and she was hot^ sunlit^ and 
splendid. This second one was a stranger 
and an alien, to look at and forget. 

It would have been more pleasant, how- 
ever, to have had a better look at Italy, for 
a last one, but an agreeable Swedish gen- 
tleman, who had come on board at Civita 
Vecchia, gave us some comfort. He spoke 
English well, and he had travelled in the 
East, in Germany, and in Italy. ^^ Well, then, 
he assured us, and it was no illusion of na- 
tional feeling — there was no country like Swe- 
denl none. Italy was beautiful, but Sweden 
was more beautiful still; if we liked fine sce- 
nery, why did we not go to Sweden?" He 
was unprejudiced, however, for he confessed 
that Sweden was rather cool. 
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We heard him, and what could we say? 
The German gentleman^ who hated the bore 
of seeing Bala, had once gravely uttered the 
following Speech: — 

*'I have Seen all Italy. I have seen SIcily, 
I have been in the East and visited the Pyra- 
mids; well, then, I assure you there is no 
country so sweet, so beautiful, so charming as 
Germany." 

I thought that, apart £rom patriotism^ our 
German fnend might love the North and prefer 
it; but his parting words showed that it was 
not so. 

" Good bye," he said ; " if you come to Italy, 
to France, or to Germany, you may meet me 
agam; but never expect to see me in England* 
I detest practical countries ." 

A French priest, fresh from ßome^ assured 
US in the same spirit that it was an illusion to 
compare Italy to France, so much was France 
the superior. An English lady, residing in Na- 
ples, gravely told us there was no place like 
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Devonshire. In short, so many were the places 
more desirable than Italy, which lay before us, 
that it seemed folly to waste a feeling of regret 
upon this overpraised country. 

We lost sight of her the next moming. The 
perilous French Coast, the rocky islets, the cha- 
teau d'If, the splendid port of Marseilles and 
its magnificent shipping were before us. The 
day was fine, the sun was shining; Coming 
from London or Paris we should have thought 
the sky a splendid sky; but Coming from Na- 
ples it looked grey and dull, and told us 
plainly that a year of light and splendour was 
over. 



THE END. 
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